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1. TnferoduefclQn 

Research on how employers recruit new vorKere is needed 

♦ •• . 

to develop and examine more realistic theories of educa- 
tion'B role in career development processes and to develop 
practical ways to help students make a successful transition 
from school to work.^ ' 

l.I Recent theories Qt education AOd JCfiXk 

J 

Ontil recently, theories of career development have 
emphasized the productivity aspects of schooling to coincide 
with a wane competition model of education and work. ^ Under 
a wage competition framework, individuals seeking jobs would 
sell their skills in the labor market by negotiating the 
best wage for their talents with employers who had openings 
that required such skills. The role of schools in this 
model is £o train the human capital that is required for 
different jobs. A great deal of research has been devoted to 
estimating the market value of education i'n terms of the 
increased earnings that is returned to additional education. 

c 

The need for schools to educate and train students in the 
skills required for different jobs remains of theoretical 
' and practical interest. But the recent development of a job 
vacancy competition theory has added new questions about the 
role of schools in the economy. Under this theory, individ- 
uals do not negotiate wage rates with employers to create a 
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hiring occasion. Instead, vacancies occur at fixed wage 

•J 

levels due to current employees leaving their position or 
due to ne%« jobs being created in firms. To^ find employment, 
an individual must learn of a vacancy, show up as an appli- 
cant and be chosen by the employer to fill the position. 
The issues that arise about the role of education under this 
formulation include questions at each stage of the employ- 
meat process. At the recruitment stage, how do schoala help 
individuals become candidates for certain vacancies? Do 
they provide formal placement services that employers can 
use to get applicants? Do they provide informal networks of 
information and contacts that" individuals can use to learn 
about particular job openings? At the selection stage, how 
are credentials and information provided by schools used by 
employers to rank candidates? How are appropriate job 

i 

skills learned at school measured by employers in the pro- 
cess of selecting new employees? At the jo^ promotion 
-stage, what school credentials continue to have meaning, and 
how do skills learned at school compare to skills learned on 
the job in determining who moves up in a firm? 

This paper, will c<incentrate on the recruitment stage of 
the employment process. We will investigate the use and 
Importance of school placement services aii'd education ere 
dentials in employer recruitment and individual job search 
methods. 
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1.2. ^fiOfi practieal lAiufiA 

X 

I 

Questions about the role^ of schools In Jbhe recruitnent 
phase of employment also relate to practical issues of effi- 
ciency, effectiveness, and fairness. Can and do schools 
provide cost-effective formal mechanisms for matching appli- 
cants'' with vacancies? Can and do employers use information 
provided by schools. about Individuals employers to accu- 
rately rank and match candidates to new positions? Do all 
segments of the population, including racial and ethnic 
minorities, have equal access to and equal success in using 
the information and processes through which different job 
opennings are filled? 

W . will analyze a set of data that was assembled to study 
both employer and employee behaviors associated with the 
same job position in the same firm at major stages of,, the 
employment process. In this paper, we examine the job 
recruitment activities of the employers and the job search 
activities used by employees to fill openings in a nation- 
ally representative sample of jobs filled ty young workers 
in the approximate age range of 22 to 25. 

Our data are from a national survey of 4078 employers. 
The information provided by the survey is linked to jobs 
held in 1976 or 1979 by a sample of individual respondents 
to the National Longitudinal Survey of the High School <3rad- 
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uatlng CXMOf 1972 *(NLS) • The National Longitjadinal Sur- 
vey is a large-scale study conducted by the National Center 
for Education Statistics that- collected base year data from 
over 20,000 high school seniors in 1972 and follow-up survey 
data from them at four subsequent times. The third and 
fourth NLS follow-up surveys were used to select a sample of 
employers through the information provided by NLS respon- 
dents on the name and location of their employer in October 
1976 and October 1979. The sampling and survey procedures 
are described, elsewhere (McPartland and Humphrey, 1984). 
Completed survey questionnaires were obtained in 19ft3 from 
approximately 7 5 percent of the sampled employees for a 
total achieved sample size of 407 8. 

Many questions on the employer survey pertained to a spe- 
cific "sample job" title and duties described on the earlier 
individual NLS respondent questionnaires as the position 
filled by the individual In 1976 or 1979. By mejjgtng the 
employer surveys with the individual NLS surveys so as to 
match information in fi single, record in the same "sample 
job" in the .same firm, we are able to investigate similar 
issues about the job from the perspective of employer and 
employe. ^ 

The data we have, in essence, describe how the employer 
views a job, how it is generally filled, and how it, relates 
" to the firtn. At the same time, our data des '.ribe the actual 
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employee in that job, and tlie job search procedures that 
he/she used to get the job. 

From the employee questionnaires, we will use infer ntion 
on the individuals' race, sex, and educational attal 
as well as the job search behaviors used to find the job. 
From the employer questionnaires, we will use information on 
the demographic characteristics of incumbents of the sample 
job (percent male, race distribution, and educational 
attainment distribution) as w^ll as the job recruitment 
methods used most often by the employer to fill openings in 
the "sample job.*. Wejwill examine jobs from both the pri- 
vate and public sectors. The private sector workers were 
defined as "an employee of a PRIVATE company, bank, busi' 
ness, school or individual working for wages, salary, or 
commissions," apd public sector workers were defined as "a 
GGVERNMENT employee (Federal, State, county, or local insti- 
tution or school)." 

I, t Stat^istical Dgacription qI ^ Recruitment 

And Jfi^ Scttich BehflYipgg. 

The employee questionnaire listed twelve job search meth- 
ods, and asked the individual "How did you find this job? 
(Circle as many as apply*)" The employer questionnaire 
listed eleven corresponding job recruitment methods, and 
asked the employer "How often do you use each of the follow- 
ing methods to find applicants from the outside when open- 

/■• ■ 
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inga occur In the SAMPLE JO0?" (Circle one response for 
each methodt Always, Often, Sometimes, jeldom,' Never.) The 
wording was the same or similar for the caployer and 
employee methods, as follows: 



ElDplQYeg 



. Ej nploy ge 



1. Ask your current . employees 
.to recommend their friends 
and aciqualntances. 

2. School or college placement 
services. 



9. Unsolicited applicants 
("walk-in" applicants) 

# 

10. Referrals from a union. 



11. Other (please specify. 



la. Relatives, 
lb. Friends. 



2. SAME 



3. SAME 



SAME 



SAME 



3. Professional periodicals or 
organizations. 

4. Civil Service applications. 

5. Public employment services. 

6. Private' employment agencies 
or services. 

7. Community action or. welfare 
groups. 

8. Newspaper, TV, or radio ads. 8. SAME 



4. 

5. 
6. 



Private employmefit 
agency . 



7. SAME 



9. Direct application 
to employers. 

10. Registration with 
a union. 

11 . SAME 



i.i cnniparigon fl£ Public ^ private aectofs . 

Table 1 presents the percent of employers and employees 
who reported using each method, with separate tabulations 
for private and public sector jobs. (Employer results are 
the percent who circled "always" or "often'.) 
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Table ^1 about here 



W6 notice from Table 1 that (a) t^e public and private 
sectors differ In the most frequently used search and . 
recruitment methods, and (b) there Is good agreement between 
employer and employee In the relative rankings assigned to ^ 
each method. 



Besides the obvious aectojr dlffference In use of , Civil . 
Service applications^ which are exclusively the domain of 
public employment,* there are other sizeable differences 
between private and public employment In job recruitment and 
job search methods. Public sector jobs are more likely to 
be filled by the use of school placement services, community 
action or' welfare groups, professional organizations^ und 
public employment services. Private sector jobs are mere 
likely to be filled by the use of irlends or relatives of 
current employees, private employment agencies, media adver- 
tisements, and unions. In each of the^e comparisons^ 
erop] ^yer and employee sources agree on the direction of the 
sector difference, and at least one source demonstrates a 
statistically significant difference. The only method that 

does not show a statistically significant sector difference 

> 

from either source is the method that ranks first in fre- 



•The small percent in the public sector reporting use of 
Civil Service applications are probably errors either in the 
sector classification of the employer or in the respondent's 
understanding of the question; 
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quencV of^ Use: v^direct applicatloA (or "walk- in" appli- 

' ^ ^ • . ' * ' .A ■ •• 

canta). . . ' . ✓ • ' <^ 

' * '^^ ^, y . . 

Except ^for thVobvlous sector, difference in Civil Service 

applications, it is .not clear from, these simple tabulations, ' 

why public and private jobs differ on other utethoda^ The 

reasons may derive from, possible differences/ in the distri- 

but4on'of jojb skills and training required in- each sector, ^ . 

or from organizational aspects of the enter^irises. 8U<;h as 

size and formalization of operations; or f rom. characteris-. , 

i 

tics of the local labor marlcats in which the various activi- 
ties arr located. We. will examine some of these factors in 
oir further research with these data.' 

CQpiaiatgncy ^ employer ^od fiiPPlgycO ggPOrtS' 

While the absolute frequencies reported for each method 

o 

differ between employer and employee, the "relative rank 
orderings of methods are In good agreement. .In thA Total 
columns, both employer and employe^ sources ' ranic "Dfrect 
application (walk-in)" above, all other metliods ; . both rank' 
"Friends" as the second ,in- frequency of use, and "media ads" 
as third-. "School placement Services" are about in the mid- 
die. of the" rankings of both ^sources, ranked fourth by 
employees and fifth by employers. The least frequently used 

methods are union sources, community agencies or welfare 

•/ • • ■ . . . • 

groups, professional periodicals or organizations, Civil 
Service applications and private employment services. The- 

u 



rank-order correlation coefficient between employer and 
employee values Is .812, which is statistically significant^. 
In the next sections of this paper # we will exai&ine how the 
use of various methods is related to different types of jobs 
and job candidates within each sector. ' 

employers and employees differ in the absolute frequen- 

t 

cles of use reported for each method. One reason is that 
the question asked employees to "circle as many as apply" 
but forced employers to assess^ each method J^ndlvidually. A 
sum of the percentages down the Total cblumns of Table 1 
across all methods fo]\each group indicates how many differ* 
ent methods were indicated by the average employer and 
employee. The average employer had indicated frequent use 
for about two methods (average ■ 2,2i) , while the average 
eipployee had ^only circled about one met.*od (average • 1.21) • 
Apparently many employees did not realize from the wording 
of the question that they could answer more than one methodt 
or^ t^ey did^ not conceive that more than, one method could be 
used ih finding a single job. Another possible methodologi- 
cal reason for employer - eayployee differenctJ in response 

« -- - 

rates .is the difference in the time of the quest ionhaires: 
erot)loyee data|/were collected in 1976 and 1975 while employer 
data were collected in 1983. There may also be response 
errors in the employer understanding of the "sample job" and 
in the employer or employee understanding of descriptions bf 
specifier inethods. ? 
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Besides methodological sources of response rate|dif£er- 
ences, there are also possibti{ substantive sources of 
employer-employee differences. Most specific jobs in a firm 
are filled by several different individuals over a period of 
time, especially if the establiahmetlt is large. Therefore, 
an employer response will usually be a generalization over 
the various individual cases who have beei> recruited to the 
job, while an employee response will consl^itute just one 
case that may^.or may not reflect the typical way in which 
the particular job is filled. Also, when multiple methods 
are used by employers and employses for the same position, 
each party may have different perceptions of which method 
was the most Important in filling the 

Table 2 is a inter-correlation matri-c between employee 
job search methods and employer job recruitment methods used 
for the same job. If employer and employee agree on the 
methods used, then the largest positive value in any row or 
column of the' matrix should be the value on the diagonal 
(which is the position in the matrix of variables wher.e 
there is a match between employers and employee methods) • 
The absolute value of the diagonal^ entries indicates the 
strength of the agreement between employer and employee 
methods . 

The diagonal values in Table 2 (underlined) are usually 
the largest positive numbers in the relevant row and column 
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and all are statistically significant. But several of these 
values are below .10 in absolute value. This provides ove- 
rall evidence of the validity of our measures of the methods 
used to link job candidates to job openings* and indicates 
which particular methods are measured with lower validity. 
The methods showing most agreement (in order of the size of 
the diagonal inter cor relation) are: Civil Service, private 
employment agency, union referral, media ads and school 
placement service. The methods with less agreement (in des- 
cending Order of size) are: professional organizations, 
public employment services, community groups, friends, and 
direct application. The three most informal methods demon- 
strate the weakest agreement between employer and employee 
for the same job. 

2.1 Frequency a£, And imPQltflnce 

The method that employers use most frequently to find 
applicants for job openings may not be the same as the 
method that they view as most important for binding the per- 
son who is actually hired for the job. For example, one 
method may produce many candidates, but a different method 
may produce fewer but better candidates. To examine these 
possibilities^ a subsample of 1945 employers were asked this 
question following their answers to questions about fre- 
quency of use: "which THREE of the above methods have been 
roost important for finding the persons who are actually 
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hired from the outeide for the sample job? Which is moat 
important? Which is s6cond most important? Which is third 
most Important?" Table 3 shows that the respohses to these 
questions for private and public sector employers parallel 
the findings from Table 1. The rank order of methods and 
the public-private sector differences in Table 3 are essen- 
tially the same as previously shown in Table 1. Thus the 
frequency with which employers use each job recruitment 
method is strongly related to the importance that method has 
for locating the person who is actually hired. 

1.1 *^ift"flhipa between rfr,ruUmcnt methods 

Table 4 summarizes factor analyses of the 10 items on 
employer recruitment methods, examined separately in the 
private and public sectors. The table presents the varimax 
retailed facator matrix and the final communality estimates 
for each item. Three similar factors emerge in the private 
and public sectors. The minor differences between the sec- 
tors concern the amount of variance of specific variables 
accounted for the factors, and the single variable in each 
sector that loads equally, on two factors. 

Three factors are clearly defined in Table 4. The first 
factor is composed of four items: use of school placement 
services, professional periodicals or organizations, private 
employment agencies, and newspaper and medi'a ads. Each of 
these methods requires more expense or effort on the part of 
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the employer than do other methods, and, as we shall see 
later in this paper, is usually associated with filling jobs 
requiring education beyond high school. This factor is pre- 
sented in Table 4 as Factor 1 in the Private Sector and Fac- 
tor 2 in the Public Sector. 

The second f actdt"^ is composed of three items: use of 
public employment services, community action or welfare 
groups, and union referrals. Each of these methods involves 
low cost and limited employer effort, and, as will be 
revealed in subsequent analyses, is primarily associated 
with filling jobs that require high school completion or 
less. (In Table 4, see Factor 2 in the Private Sector and 
Factor 1 in the Public Sector,) The third factor is com- 
posed of two items: use of Current employees for recommen- 
dations, and unsolicited or "walk-in" applicants. These are 
the informal methods that use of word-of-mouth and social 
networks to bring job candidates to the employer. 

One item, use of Civil Service applications, is not 
included in any factor, because it mainly distinguishes 
between the Private and Public sectors and has no clear 
relationships with other mitthods within either sector. 
Within the Public Sector, this item has the lowest communal- 
ity, indicating that the factors account for the least vari- 
ance in this measure. In the Private Sector, this item 
loads about equally on two factors and has a relatively low 
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communal Ity, Indicating uncltar and uiilmport^nt meaning. As 
augqestad earlier, variation on- this Item In t>e Private 
Sector Is probably due to Invalid measurement or classifica- 
tion. 

Within the Private Sector, the Item with the lowest com- 
munallty Is use of friends of employees, and use of walk-Ins 
Is t^j^next lowest. Either these Items are poorly associ- 
ated with other .methods of job recruitment used by employ- 
ers, or (as suggested by Table 2, discussed earlier) not 
reliably measured by the employer reports used In these 
analyses. 

In the Public Sector, the Item on Civil Service ^s lowest 
In estimated communallty, suggesting that It accompanies 
other methods of recruitment with equal frequency among pub- 
lic employers? and the use of private employment agencies 
has the least distinguishing factor loadings, suggesting 
that this method Is infrequently used as an adjunct to other 
methods. ^ 

It was not possible to examine possible underlying factor 

structures for the "individual job search Items, since the 

average individual selected one method only as having been 
used to find thi job. 

In defining the three factors for employer recruitment 
methods, we followed the convention of selecting an elgenva- 
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Ipe of 1 or greater as the cut-off. point- In a principal co«- 
ponents analysis that preceded the varlaax rotation. Aa 
such, a bit less than 50 percent of the variance In the ten 
component Items Is accounted for by the three-factor solu- 
tion In each sector (47.0 percent In the private sector, 
49.4 percent In the public sector). We will continue to 
study the separate Items In the rest of this pap^r, to cap- 
ture as much as possible as the full range of complexity in 
job search and job recruitment methods. 



i. Ho%r .^Qb p^qrultment AOA^Jfitl Sgareh MCthOda 
are Halated tfi £fiX AOd B'^»eation ChPrflCtgriltiCB ' 

Ql ^ A&d Applicant. \ 

' Do employers within each sector use different job 
recruitment methods depending upon the type of vacancy to be 
filled? Joz what types of jobs do private and public 
employers rely most on school placement services to locate 
candidates for job openings? How Is the use of other 
recruitment methods related to the type of job opening, and 
type of employer? In this section, we will analyze these 
Issues tor two dimensions of job openlngst the education 
level of past occupants In the job at the establishment, and 
the sex composition of previous Incumbents In the particular 
job. 

We will conduct parallel analyses from the perspective of 
job recruitment methods used by employers to fill jobs with 
different sex coropoBitlon and educational distributions, and 
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from the perspective iof job search aethods used by individu- 
als from different sex and educational attainment subgroups. 

• • ' ♦ 

Our analyses will be conducted separately within the private 
and public employment sectors* 

i.i >^gaflurgfl Aad aethoda 

Two multiple regression analyses of employer practices to 
fill different jobs are summarized in Table 5. For these 
analyses, the job is the unit of analysis^ and the dependent 
variable is either (a) the percent male of current employees 
in the job, or (b) the percent of current job occupants 
whose highest educational attainment did not include any 
college study (that is, those who graduated from high school 
and those who did not finish high school.) 

The first regression analysis estimates an equation to 
predict the percent male in the job by one single employer 
recruitment method (such as use of "friends of employees"), 
controlling for the percent with no college education. Each 
employer recruitment method is measured on a five-point 
scale with higher values equalling more frequent use. For 
example, the first 3 values in the top row of Table 5 
(-.0094, -.029, 2.6) are the regression coefficients and 
test statistic when the recruitment method "friends of 
employees" is used to predict "percent male in the job", and 
■percent with no college in the job" is included as a con- 
trol variable in the regression equation. 
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A second regreislon analysis sstlnatcs an equation to 
predict "the percent with no college In the job' by one 
method of employer recruitment, controlling for ^the percent 
male In the job." For example, the values In columns 4, 5 
and 6 of the first row of Table 5 (.0012, .114, 0.0) are the 
regression coefficients and test statistic when the recruit- 
ment method "friends of employees" is used to predict "the 
percent with no college in the job," with "percent male" 
included as a dontrol. Thus each set of three values (b, B, 
F) in Table 5 is from a separate regression analysis. 

Multiple regression analyses of individual job search 
behaviors tre reported in Table 6. In this case, the unit 
of analysis is the individual job applicant, and the depen- 
dent variable is the job search method used to find the job 
(scored as a 1/0 dummy variable). Two Independent variables 
are used in each analysis: the individuals' sex (scored 
Male • 1, Female - 0) and the individuals* educational 
attainment (scored High School - 1, Some College - 2, Col- 
lege Degree ■ 3). Thus each row in Table 6 is from a sepa- 



♦ An alternative analysis would switch the roles of depen- 
dent and independent variables in the multiple regression 
analyses, using the job recruitment method as the dependent 
variable and "percent male in the job" and "percent no col- 
lege in the job" as independent variables. The values for B 
and F shown in Table 5 would be exactly the same under the 
alternative analysis, only the unstandardized values would 
be different. The substantive interpretations provided for 
Table 5 would not change under the alternative approach, we 
chose the order of varfaWLes used for the Table 5 analyses 
because we believed it to more correctly follow the actual 
causal process. 
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rate multiplji regression analysis. 

» 

1,2. B««»ita an i>^"g*fciQn i#v#i Ql iflli \and applicant in aii- 

• ■ " ■ 

The size and consistency of results in Table 5 and TAble 
6 show that education level of the job and the education of 
the job applicartt are strongly related to the job recruit- 
ment and job search methods used. 



Table 5 and Table 6 about her^ 



The four methods most strongly associated with jobs that 
require advanced education are school placement servicesr 
professional periodicals and organizations, private employ- 
ment agencies, and media ads. .The results for these methods 
are similar in Table 4 and Table 5: the same methods have 
the four largest statistically significant values in the. 
same direction for increasing' education levels. This simi- 
larity of results indicates that employers and. employees 
agree that these four methods are the most used to recruit 
for or search for jobs that require advance education. 

The results for methods associated wi'ch filling lower 
edu^cation jobs are not so clear: the four largest (posi- 
tive) values in Table 5 are not statistically significant in 
Table 6. Employers (Table 5) report that they use four 
methods are used more often when jobs are filled by workers 
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with low education levels t public' employ sent services^ com- 
nunity action or welfare groups , direct application 
(wallc-in) and union. regerrals« , Employees (Tablets) report • 
that individuals with lower levels of education are more 
likely to use friends and especially relatives to find- jobs. 

Although none of the statistically significant values in 
one Table statistically significant in the other Table, each 
of the siie significant valuers found in Tables 5 and 6 have 
substantive meaning. We previously observed (Table 2) that 
the items with the poorest employer-employee intercorrela- 
tions are medias ads, friends and relatives, community 

"groups, and public employnent services, which are the same 
items at issue in Tables 5 and 6 (along with unions) . Thus, 
it should be no surprise that relationships in Tables 5 and 
6 do not match in strength. Also, an employee may often be 
more aware than the employer when informal social networks 
(friends and relatives) are used to match job seekers jbo job 
vacancies, so that tlie results with the employee measure may 
have more meaning in our studies. On the other hand, the 

^ employer data is likely to be more valid on most other ii v\:h- 
ods, because the question formats required a direct rating 
cf each method by the employer but net by th\ft employee. 

Taking the employee results as more meaningful for the 
■friends" or "relatives" measure and the employer results as 
more merningf ul on the. other items in question, we conclude 
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from Tables 5 and 6 that tha five methods uaed especially to 
fill jobs with lower educational requirements are: (1) 
employees' friends or relatives, (2) public employment ser- 
vices, (3) community action or welfare .groips, (4) direc- 
tion/supplication (walk-in) and (5) ' unions. 

i.i MfluUa fin. fl^u ^»'"?Q«itiQn flX iQli And aftx fli app li can t 

in private aectQg ^ 

The pattern of results in Tables 5 and Table 6 is not as 
strong or consistent for sex of job as for education level 
^f job. With one exception, job tecruitment and job search 
methods are inore strongly associated with education level 
than with sex.' as seen from a comparison of columns 2 and 5 
and of. columns 3 and 6 for each row^ The exception is the 
use of iiniana which is used more for aftiS jobs, in the prl- 
vate sector, „ 

This gug.ge8t3 the need t;d' analyze sex differences within 
fixed categories of jobs according to their education level. 
Before separately examining 6ach education subcategory, ir 
IS useful to note, the results for sex cmposition of job in 
Table 5 and sex of job applicant in Table 6 when education 
level is held constant statistically. 

' Employer > aports (Table 5), indicat..^ that unions are used 
more often to fill mostly jnaU jobs, while sc^iool placement 
services, media ads and direct application (walk-ins) are 
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methods ustd aor* of ttn to fill aoitly Itialt jobs. 
Emplbyet rtporti (Table 6) agree strongly with the f indirig 
of BOjre use of unions fay aales and the greater use of ads by 
'females. However r employee reports also suggest that aalJit 
use friends and. relatives no^e to find jobs, and th4t 
females use private employment services more to find jobs. 

Table 7 shows the relationship between each employer - 
recruitment method and percent ^ale in the job for different 
types of jobs categorised by the educational level of the 
current job occupants. The following results are of' inter- 
est: 



TUble 7 about here 



1 . When AfilSuQl p^acfment ■frvip^a are used for high school 
jobs, the method is more often used to. fill positions held 
by females, and these jobs are often clerical and off ice 
work.* For jobs at higher educational levels where school 
(college) placement aervices are used most often (Table S), 
there is no tendency to use the method more for one sex than 
another. 



♦We examined the job titles of female-high school jobs 
filled by school placement services compared to other methr 
ods. 
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2 • When prtvafe« fi^piQYinanfc iffYig^i ac« uaed f high 

• o 

school, jobi, th« method is also mors often used to fill 
positions held by females (fre<iuently for office and cleri- 
cal work) . For higher level jobs where private services are 
used most often (Table 5) , there are no significant differ- 
ences by sex composition of the job. 

1. Media adfl are used more to fill jobs held by women at 
each separate educational level of work. Media ads are used 
more for higher level jobs (Jable 5) , and the tendency, tp 
use this method to fill women's jobs was also greater for 

positions at the higher educational levels (comparison of 

" ' ' '<. 

.b's across row 6 of Table 7) . 

( - 

V 

i. pirect fippHcation (walk-ins) is more often ^ised to 

> 

fill -jobs usually held by women at lower and intjermediate 
educational levels. This method is not as frequently used 
for*, jobs usually held by college graduates *( "table 5) and 
there are no significant sex differences in the method at 
this level. \ ^ 

9 

I 

5. The only. method with a significant sex difference 
that favors^jobs usually held by male 8 is'union refer rVls. 
This method applies mainly to lower level jobs (Table 5) 
where the sex difference is greatest. 
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4.4 Public- gector "results 



T 



Public and priVatt tnplo^^rs diffar in tha fraquancy with 
which ^ay uaa particular racruitsant Bathodiif but whan a 
givan aathod ia uaad it of tan ia diractad^toward tha %ama 
aducational laval and aaz' typa of job ragar^laaa of tha sac- 
tor. Tablaa 5 and 6 show tha aimilaritiaa. 

^ LiKa privata firms, public aaployara mora oftan usa 
school, placemant sarvicaa, profasaional organizations and 
madia ada to racruit fot joba fillad by thosa with advancad 
education. For lowar aiucation jobs, public amployara ara 
mora likaly to usa public amploymant sarvicas, and community 
action or waif ara groups, following tha sama tandanciaa of 
privata amployariB. On tha othar band, usa of amployaaa* 
frianda, pri\ .^a employment aganciaa, walkrina and union 
refarrala ara not related to tha aduclition level of public 
sector jobs, where these m^thoda ara used aignificantly lass 
frequently than in £he private factor where t^ey are related 
to job level. Civil Service ApDlicationa, used exclusively 
in the public sector, tend to bckused more for lower level 
positions. * / • V 

.. ../■,. 

rannonieal porr#latibn anftlYBaa 

Cannonical correlation can be used when there are multi- 
ple independent variablea and multiple dep^indent variables 
to estimate an aquation that is tYi^h^mt linear combination 
of the independent variables that has the highest multiple 
_ correlation with the best linear combination of the depen- 

. 86 
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dent variables. The coefflcienta for variables on each side 
of the equation can be interpreted as estimates of the rela- 
tive importance and direction of influence of each measure, 
in the same manner that standardized regrfssion coefficients 
are Interpreted in ordinary multiple regression analyses. A 
second cannonical correlation analysis can be performed fol- 
lowing the estimation of the Initial equation that is based 
on the set of residuals from the first, to estimate the 
linear combination of variables that best accounts for the 
remaliving variation (Cooley and Lohner, 1971; Thompson^ 
1984; Warwick, 1975. 

Our case, with ten job recruitment techniques being used 
to predict the percent male in the job and the percent_with 
no. college in the job, is well suited to cannonical correla- 
tion analyses. We will report separate cannonical analyses 
of both employer recruitment methods and employee search 
methods in the private and public sectors. 'Table 8 summa- 
rizes six cannonical correlation analyses for different 
methods and sectors. 

Each cannoniciil analysis shown in Table 8 reports the 
• cannonical weights for each variable for the first and sec- 
ond cannonical equation, together with the eigenvalue that 
gives the percent of variance accounted^or by the best fit- 
ting equation, Tor example, the first column of values in 
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the top panel of /fable 8 shows the weights associated with 
each of ten empl^er recruitment methodsthat best predict a 
combination of education level and sex composition of job* 
This first equation (CANVZ) is mainly predicting education 
level of (weight « .967) rather than sex composition of 
job (weight • .183) and shows that jobs held by a high per- 
cent with no college are mainly filled by public employment 
service (.429) and unions (.196) rather than by the methods 
with large negative weights such as school placement ser- 
vices (-.548) professional organizations (-.374) private 
employment services (-.194) or media ads (-.253). This 
equation explains 20.7 percent of the variance (eigenvalue • 
.207). The adjacent column of values in Table 8 (CANV2) 
gives the second cannonical equation r which explains about 4 
percent of the remaining variance (eigenvalue -.041) with an 
eq'aation primarily concerned with high percent male jobs 
(weight .987). Other portions of Table 8 report separate 
cannonical analyses in the same format. 

Table 8 about here 



The following conclusions seem warranted from Table 8s 

1. Reports of employer methods are much superior to 
jiployee methods in accounting for variance in job composi- 
tloFA. The eigenvalues indicate that the first cannonical 
equation estimated for employer methods accounts for over 20 
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petctnt of th« variance, while the use o£ reports of 
employee search methods accounts for about six percent, 

2. There Is strength and consistency to results about 
how methods are related to the education level of jobs. In 
both sectors and for both employer and employee reports, 
particular methods are associated with high education level 
jobs (school placement, professional organizations, private 
employment agencies, and media ads) while other methods are 
associated with lower education level jobs (public employ- 
ment services and unions) . In addition, according to 
employee results, friends and relatives seem to be used 
especially for lower level jobs. The pattern for direct 
applications (walk-ins) is small in size and inconsistent in 
direction. 

3. Most of the results for sex composition of job are 
inconsistent across sector and methods and account for a 
small amount of the variance explained by recruitment or 
search methods. Table 9 reports a partitioning of variance 
explained by employer methods in aex composition and educa- 
tion level composition that shows the minor role of sex com- 
position in the first prediction eqaation. The unique por- 
tion of variance for sex is the difference between the 
squared cannonlcal correlation for the total equation ^ 
(eigenvalue - .20682) and the correlation from a conven- 
tional multiple regression of ten employer recruitment meth- 
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ods to predict percent with no coll^ege in the job (.20682 
-•20130 * •00552). The unique portion for education level 
is the difference between the cannonlcal correlation and the 
R2 from a conventional nultlple correlation of percent male 
in the job on t^en employer recruitment methods C •20682 
-.05316 • •15366). The joint portion is the difference 
between the squared cannonlcal correlation and the sum of 
the unique portions (.206 82 - (.00552 .15366 ) • .04764. 
Table 9 shows that most of the variance in job composition 
explained by ten employer recruitment methods is uniquely 
assigned to education composition (74.3 percent in the pri- 
vate sector, and 83.3 percent in the public sector). Almost 
none is uniquely assigned to sex composition (2.7 percent in 
private sector and 0.1 percent in public sector) • Some of 
the explained variance cannot be empirically separated into 
components for sex composition or education level of job 
(joint portion equals 23^0 percent in the private sector and 
16 6 percent in the public) • 

Table 9 about here 



Besides this minor role of sex composition in the first 
cannonlcal equation. Table 8 shows the weak ability of the 
second cannonlcal equations to account for the remaining 
variance in job sex composition with job recruitment meth- 
ods. The very small eigenvalues range from .041 to .Oil. 
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4. Tht wtlghti that ihow th% most consiatent atrangth 
and di^rection batween method and parcent nala in tha job 
apply to tha uaa of uniona (poaitlva) • 

A convanlant mathod to aununariza our raaulta far ia to 
pick one aubgroup as' a baaa for idl compariaons. Figure 1 
ahbwa tha relative frequency that different employer 
recruitment methoda are uaed to fill private aactor male 
jobs, depending upon whether the job ia uaually held by lilgh 
school graduataa or college graduatea. The valuea graphed 
in Figure 1 are reported in Table 10, together with a^juat- 
ment factora to estimata the uae.of each method in the pub- 
lic sector and for joba asually held by femalea. The 
adjustment factor is an estimate of the amount to ba added 
or subtracted to the percentages shown for mala, private aac- 
tor jobs to obtain the value for public aactor and/or female 
jobs. These adjustment factora are the unatandardized 
regression coefficients from a multiple regression where the 
dependent variable is the percent of employers using each 
method and the independent variables are job sector (Public 
- 1, Private « 0)and job sex (jobs with 50 percent or more 
female - 1, otherwise - 0), wiv*i percent in the job with no 
college also included as an independent variable. 

Figure 2 and Table 10 about here 
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Pigur« 1 Illustrates both tht comparison betvaan aduca* 
tion levels and the relative inportance within each educa- 
tion level of each employer recruitment method. Thus we can 
see that while some methods are used more for higher level 
jobs (school placement, professional organizations, private 
employment agencies and media ads) and some are used more 
for lower level jobs (public employment services, community 
groups, walk-ins and unions), the most frequently used 
method at each level is "walk-ins," and "friends of employ- 
ees" is near the top in relative use. 

Table 10 shows that when we examine public sector jobs, 
there would be major adjustments for less frequent use of 
friends and walk- ins and more frequent use of civil service 
and community groups, with minor adjustments for use of 
other methods in the public sector. The adjustment factors 
shown for female jobs in Table 10 are not as large as for 
sector and do not indicate how sex differences may vary for 
separate education levels. Nevertheless, we can observe 
that the three largest average adjustment factors for female 
jobs include a greater use of walk-ins and media ade and a 
lesser use of unions. Our studies of more detailed tables 
in the previous section suggested that the sex differences 
for walk-ins and unions were mainly for lower level jobs and 
the sex differences for media ad use were greater for higher 

« 

level jobs. 
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The aethod o£ 'school- placement tervicei i« o£ special 

concern for our interest in the role o£ education in career 
processes. We learned that use of school placement shows 
the largest difference between low education level jobs and 
high education level jobs, with school placement services 
assisting in recruitment mainly at the college level. For 
lower education level jobs, high school placement services 
cire used occasionally in recruiting for female office jobs. 
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W« have reported how eaployer recruitment metbode differ 
on the .average for private or public emplpyere. We alao 
examined how other selected features of the firm and la^r 
market are related to the frequency with which different 
employer recruitment methods are used for Jobs in different 
categories of education level and ser composition. These 
features are size of labor market, size of firm, industry of 
firm, and priority worker traits for the job. 

jL.I Slzfi fii tBt g*^^****"^*^^ ADfl labor aaiXs^ 

Table 11 reports the coefficients for firm size and city 
8ize as independent variables in multiple regression analy- 
ses where each employer recruitment method is a dependent 
variable (scored 1 to 5 on a scale corresponding to the 
range of use from "never" to "always"), with "percent male 
in the job" and -percent with no college in the job" as 
additional independent variables in the equations^ The size 
of the firm* is defined by the employer's answer to the 
question: "Overall, about how many persons are currently 
employed fnii.i^tme and pnrt^tiBt et ^is location?" City 
size is measured by individual respondents' answere to the 



• The oar aaraph' preceding this question made it clear that 
the si^ «"S2trshould%pply to a J?^?J^°\|;Ub. 
those organizations that have multiple locations. Estab 
liShment" is the phrase often used to signify this unit of 
analysis. 
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qutstlon 'Which of the following best describes the location 
of the place where you live?" with categories ranging from 
■in a small city or town of fewer than 50,000 people- to "In 
a very large city over 500,000 people."** 

Table 11 shows that several employer recruitment methods 
vary with firm size and/or city size. In the private sec- 
tor, city iize has its largest effects on the use o^ private 
employment agencies, community action or welJfare groups and 
media ads: the frequency of each is greater in larger 
cities. In the private sector, smaller statistically signi- 
ficant effects of city size include positive effects on the 
Vuse of friends of ^ employees, professional organizations and 
union referrals, and negative effects on the use of piiblic 
employment services. In the public sector, city size has 
only one large effect: civil service applications are used 
more in larger cities. A smaller positive statistically 
significant effect of city size in the public sector is on 
the use of community action or welfare groups.. 



Table 11 about here 



The size of firm has large effects on many job recruit- 
ment methods in both sectors. In the private sector, firm 
size is significantly related in o^e direction or another to 



ERIC 



•* Other measures of city urbanicity based JS^^ensus data, 
such as whether the location is an SMS A P*'''*''^ 
in the county, show the same results as Table 11. 
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all methodi exctpt u«e o£ profeisional organizationtf civil 
service applications, and media ads. larger private sector 
establishments more often use community action or welfare 
groups, public employment services, unsoliciMd applicants, 
school placement services and union referrals. Larger pri- 
vate sector establishments less often use friends (as 
reported by the employer) and private employment agencies. 
The effects of establishment size are much the same in th* 
public sector. Establishment sixe increases the use of 
unsolicited applicants, community action or welfare groups, 
public employment services, union referrals and ciyil ser- 
vice applications. A smaller negative effect of establish- 
ment size is observed for use of employee friends. 

^.2 Industry fllffcrencM 

using census codes for the industry within which each 
sample establishment i» located, we constructed dichotomous 
variables for eight broad industrial categories. Table 12 
displays how our sample is distributed across the eight 
industrial categories within, the private and public sectors, 
and names the most frequent industry codes that appear in 
our sample for each category. Our sample of public sector 
jobs is concentrated in the categories of Service, Public^ 
administration, and Communications (postal service) , with 
all other industrial categories having less than 3 percent 

» 

of our public sector sample and less than half the percent 
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for thtt same category found for private sector jobs. The 

industrial categories with most jobs. from our private sector 
sample are Services^ Manufacturing » and Trade (wholesale, and 
retail). Other industrial categories that are mainly in the 
, private sector are Finance » insurance » and real estate; 
Transportationy coromunicationa and utilities; Construction^ 
and Agriculture and mining^ 

t 

Table 12 about here 



Table 13 summarizes^ the relationship of industry With 
employer job recruitment methods within private and public 
sectors. Each recruitment method is used' as a dependent ^ 
variable in a regression analysis and the independent varia- 
bles are one industry dichtomous variable, size of estab- 
lishment, city size, percent with no college in the job and 
percent male in the job. Each set of three coefficients <b, 
B, F) in Table 13 is from a separate- regression equation 
using a particular combihation of recruitment method and 
industry category in the analysis, along with the remaining 
four control variables. 



^ Table 13 about here 

4 wwMw 
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Wt will aticrl^t tht major- rciulti of Tabic 13. in two 
ways. Plrat, we will discua'a each separate inauatrial cate^- 
gory and examine the recruitment ipethords that are used more 
than in other aectori and the methods that are used less by 

* 

comparing B and F statistics down the columns of each Indus- 
trial category* Second, we will examine each recruitment 
method separately and highlight the l,ndustri»l . categories 
where it is used especially frequently and the categories - 
where it is used least » by comparing b and F statistics 

ft 

across the rows of Table 13. We will focus on the large 
statistically significant values in Table 13 • 

Beginning with the Agriculture and mining category in the 
private sector, no method stands out for greater use# J9ut . 
several method^^ (especially, media ads) are used less to 
recruit new workers than in other industries. The Construc- 
tion industry is where union referrals stahd out as the 
characteristic recruitment method, with all other methods 
being used less frequently than in othsr industries. Pri- 
vate manufacturing industries use public employment services 
And community groups more frequently, and use of friends, 
school placement, professional organizations and walk-ins 
less frequently. Private Transportation, communications and 
utilities use community groups and unions somewhat more; 
media ads less. Private wholesale and retail trade indue- 
tries use much more walk-ins and much less public employment 
services, unions and professional organizations. Three 
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. method! art nort frequtntly uitd in private 'Pinancef • ihau- 
ranee and real estate industries: private employment agen-* 
cies, friends of employ ees# and coiamunity action groups. 
The private Service industries^ including schools .and hospi- 
tals, make especially heavy use of professional or^aniza- 
tlons or periodicals, media ads and school or college place- 
ment services in their recruitment, and less use of public 
employment services and community groups. ' Industries clas- 
sified as Public administration are not a significant part 
of our private sector sample. 

In the public sector, ye discuss the three industrial 
categories where we have our largest sample. In the Trans- 
-v^rtation, communication and utilities category (including 
the^.S. Postal Service), compared to other public sector 
industries, somewhat less use is made of wal.k-in8 or public 
employment secvices to recruit new workers, 

i , 

. In the Service and the Public administration categories 
of public sector industries, we see opposite patterns in the 
use of methods.' For services, Civ^l Service applications 
and pubA^c^ empl oyment services are used much less than by 
other U)ubiic employers, while unsolicitied applicants are 
used somewhat more. A closer examination ^f the Industrial 
. codes^ under lying this comparison shows that methods used to 
recruit public school teachers largely ^accounts for this 
contrast among public employers. 

/ , 39 
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On the other hand, .the Public administration category of 
the pubic sector shows a much greater emphasis on using 
^ ciy.il service applications^ somewhat grealler emphasis on ' 
using public employment services and somewhat less use of 
unsolicited applicants » compared to other public employers. • 
Government officials and workers in this, category are the . 
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positions that primarily accp.unt for these results, 



we now go back over the results of Table 13 to,^ighlight 
the industrial categories wh^re each recruitment particu- 
larly stands out. In the private sector: 

1. Friends of em^iloyees a&e used more frequently in the 
Finance, insurance and r^l estate catgegory. (including 
banking), and used less in manufacturing. 

J 

2. ' School placement services are use0 more in Service 
industries and in the Finance, insurance and real estate 
category, and used less in construction and manufacturing, 
industries. \^ , 

3. Professional organizations and periodicals are used 
more frequently in Service industries and less in the whole 
sale and retail trade category. 

4. Public employment services are more often used In 
Manufacturing, and leps often in Trade and Service catego- 
ries. 
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5. Privttt enploymtnt agencies stand out In the Finance^ 
Insurance and real estate category, and less often In Ser- 
vices and Trade industries. 

6. Community action groups are used more to recruit new 
workers in the Finance, Manufacturing, and Transportation, 
communication and utilities categories, and less in Services 

and Construct ioi industries. 

7. Media ads are more frequently used to recruit in Ser- 

•J 

vice industries and less often in Transportation, communica- 
tion and utilities. 

8. Use of unsolicited (walk-in) ap .icants is much more 
typical tn retail and wholesale trade "Industries and some- 
what less typical in the CoostructionT^anufacturing and 
Transportation categories. 

9. Unions stand out in Construction and Transportation - 
and are less common to recruit workers in the Trade and 
Finance categories. 

I 

In the public sector, constrasts in the use of recruit- 
ment mefhods are mainly between the Service and Public 
administration categories, where Civil/' Service and public 
employment services characterize the latter and unsolicited 
applicants characterize the former./ 
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5.3 Specific job traits 

Our analysts b«vi| focustd on two aspects of jobs (tduca- 
tlon levtl and stx coa^sition) to study tht ust of differ- 
ant taploytr rtcruitaant mttbods. But it is likaXy that 
othtr afpacts of ths job» such as tha naad for particular 
worker coapattnciesf may bt ralatad to tiriployar mthods / 
after the education level and sex coaposition of tha job are 
taken into account. We will use cannonical correlation 
analyses of 17 job traits that were rated by anployars for 
each sample job in our survey to investigate this' issue. 

Each employer was asked to rate each of 17 job traits on 

a four point scale from ^extremely important" to "not at all 

important, • with the" following survey question. 

when you are looking foi new workers to fill the SAKPLP 
job, how important is it that th«y.... 

...work well at a set routine schedule; that is, are 

METHODICAL? 

...are able to work well with their^ hands i that is havj 

MANUAL DEXTERITY? 

...are able to learn new things quickly i that is, are 

QUICK L3ARNERS7 

...are able to read materials about as difficult as the 
daily newspaper; that is, have BASIC ADOLT LITERACY? 

...are able to read complex written materials; that is, 

are ADVANCED READERS? 

...are able to accurately add, subtract, multiply and 
divide; that is, can PERPORM BASIC ARITHME^? 

...are able to handle complex numerical calculations; 
that is, are EXCELLENT AT MATH? 

...have prior knowledge of how to perform the specific 
duties of this job; that is, have SPECIALIZED KNOWLEDGE? 



BEST COPY 
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...are able to makt a good imprtssion outsidt tha organ- 
ization with clients or customers; that is> are good at 
CLIENT RELATIONS? ^ 

...are likely to stay With the organization f.or a long 
time; that is, will have PERMANENCE? 

...are likely to move up within the organization to 
higher level jobs; that is, have GROtfTH POTENTIAL? 

...are able^to get along well with people; that is, are 
GOOD TEAM MEMBERS? V 

...will easily accept supervision; that is, have the 
PROPER ATTITUDES about work and supervisors? 

...can be counted on to come to work regularly and on 
time; that is, are DEPENDABLE? 

...can deal with new complex situations; that is, have 
GOOD JUDGMENT? 

...can provide direction and leadership; that is, CAN 

SUPERVISE? 

...have OTHER qualifications? (PLEASE SPECIFY) • 



Tables 14 and 15 present the results of cannonical corre- 
lation analyses using the 17 jo^ trait measures. We will 
investigate how the percent of variance accounted for by the 
ten employer recruitment methods changes as we use different 
combinations of job traits and job composition measures. 



Tables 14 and 15 about here 



The first column of Table 14 gives results for the pri- 
vate sector. Row 1 shows that when ten recruitment methods 
are used in a cannonical analysis to predict the percent 
with no college in the job and the percent male in the job 
t le percent of variance accounted for by the cannovical 
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equation equals .206 82. Row 2 shows that whien the measure 
of the single- job trait of "Methodical" is added to percent 
no college and percent male in a cannonical analyses with 
the same ten recruitment methods as predictor variables, the 
percent of variance accounted for by the cannonical equation 
increases slightly to .210j83. Each of the remaining rows 2 
through 18 show the amount of 'variance accounted for by the 
best fitting cannonical equation where a different mesure of 
one job trait is added to percent no college and percent 
male in the job in a prediction equation with the same ten 
employer recruitment methods* 

The same analyses are shown for the public sector' in the 
second column of Table 14. We also present parallel"' analy- 
ses in Table 15 where "percent in ^he job with a college 
degree" replaces "percent in the job with no college" for 
every estimated equation. Although these, measures are 
highly related in a negative direction, we repeat the analy- 
ses in Table 15 to check whether the pattern of results 
changes when we distinquish the educationally most demanding 
jobs from all others rather than distinguishing the least 
demanding jobs from all others. 

Rows 19 through 23 of Tables 14 and 15 present estimates 
of the partitioning of variance explained by recruitment 
methods among job composition components and job traits. 
(These analyses use the same type of calculations described 
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earllar for Table 9) . Row 19 givM the total wlance 
accounted for by ten methods predicting both job composition 
raeaaures and all 17 job trait measures* Row 20 presents the 
variance accounted for by predicting only the 17 job traits. 
Rows 21, 22 and 21 present the unique and j bint proportions 

• * >i 

of variance explained. 

We draw the following conclusion from Tables 14 and 15: 

1, Job composition measures (education level and sex 
composition) and job trait measures have some common rela- 
ticnship to the kinds of recruitment methods used by employ- 
ers to fill job vacancies, but some job traits reveal addi- 
tional impact on the recruitment methods. 

The 17 job traits are more strongly related than the two 

» 

job composition measures to differences in job recruitment 
methods (row 20 versus row 1>. But the two sets of varia- 
bles overlap considerably in their ability to account for 
variations in recruitment methods, as seen from the bottom 
three lines. We estimate that the joint contribution of job 
composition and job traits in accounting for job recruitment 
difference is about half of the total variance explained 
(line 23). The unique contribution of job composition meas- 
ures Ir the equations is estimated to be between 12 and 15 
percent (line 22), while the unique contribution of job 
traits is estimated to be between 30 and 40 percent. In 
other words, when we characterize jobs only by their educa- 
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tlQii and sts compotitiony wt can account for ^tVMn £0 and 
70 percent of the variance in job recruitment methode, com- 
pared to the predictive power when 17 job traits are alio 
available with eduaction and aei composition to meaiure job 

' differ enceiT. '• . ' ' 

r 

2. The /specific job traita which add meet to accounting 
for recruitment methods beyond what is picked up by job com- 
position are client relation b, advanced reading^ and good 
judgment in the private sectori and supervisory skillsy good 
judgment, and basic arithmetic in the public sector. 

An inspection of each of the columns of Table 14 and 15 
reveals which individual job traits add most explanatory 
power to the equation. We indicate the rank order among the 
17 traits in parentheses on each line. 

3. Our understanding. of the particular recruitment meth- 
ods thaw are used more often to target each specific trait 
may be helped by a comparison of the cannonical weights 
associated with each variable for the first equation esti- 
mated for ten methods with two job composition nesures 
(equation associated with line 1) versus the weights for 
equations where one job trait is added to the equation 
(lines 2 through 18). In addition, the inspection of 
weights for variables in a follow-up cannonical equation on 
residual variation nay be helpful, if the weight for the job 
trait measure stands out from the job composition measures 
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in tht particular •quatlon. Thtw ^alywa will ba tha aub- 
ject of furthar raaaarch. 

umiAtmd to Raca and Bfchnie charact afiaticB 

At And Anpl leant > 

Ha can alao invaatigata whathar tha nathoda uaad to match 
job opanlnga with job applicanta diffar for racial or athnic 
minoritiea, whan othar charactariatica of tha job and appli- 
cant are taken into account. Do blacka and Hiapanlca have' 
equal acceaa to the information about job vacanciaa and have 
equal opportunitiea to become candldataa for tha poaitions 
for which they otherwiae qualify? 

We addreaa thia queation with analyiea that uaa raca of 
job and job applicant to parallel our earlier invaatlgatlona 
of the determinanta of aex compoaition of joba, Piratr we 
examine relationahipa in the public and private aactora 
controlling for sex and education levela. Table 16 aumma- 
rizes multiple regreaaion analyaea to aatimata how each 
employer recruitment method ia related to percent black or 
percent Hispanic in the job, controlling for percent male in 
the job, percent with no college in the job and aactor. 
Tables 17 and 18 report cannonical correlational reaulta 
concerning employer recruitment methods. Table 19 preaents 
results from multiple regression analyses of fmplgyftg job 

search methods. 

r 
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second, wt will look at rtlationthips within flxtd catt- . 
gorlea of tbt education level of the job. Tablea 20 and 21 
preaent theae reiulta. 

&•! £Afit md AtlUllfi ef facta . conferQllihg for «a» j^q^ eduet " 

The following concluaiona are drawn fron Tablet 16, 17, 

and Idt 

1. In the private aector, jobs with higher percent black 
compoaition are atrongly related to the uae of conunity 
action or -welfare groupa aa an eaployer recruitaent aethod. 
Table 16 shows this finding in in row 8 for the Private Sec- 
tor. This- is aubatantiated in Table 17 where the third can- 
nonical equation (CANV3) aaaociated moatly with job race In 
the Private sector (row 13) haa one recruitment aethod (row 
7) that is nuch. larger than any othera in the aaae column 
and row: uae of Community groupa. Thia cannonical correla- 
tion result indicatea that the uae of community groupa is a 
recruitment method primarily related to the race compoaition 
of the job. 

The other method in the private aector with an eapecially 
strong association with job race composition ia uae of media 
Ida, which is negatively related ^o joba with larger black 
concentrations. 
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2* In tht public ■•ctor« no Btthod r«ally itandt out as 

one producing large Independent Impacta on the race composl* 
tlon of jobs* There Is some Indication In Table 16 of a 
negative Impact of use of tdedla ads or professional organl- 
zattona on-prodttctng^lilghei-iylaclf -represeT^ 

» 

But, In Table 17, no cannonlcal equation associated with 
race of job passes conventional levels of statistical slgnl-^ 
flcance. 

3, The Hispanic composition of jobs In the private sec* 
tor Is not clearly related to recruitment methods that are 
Independent of other job composition factors* Table 18, 
which reports three stages of cannonlcal analyses In the 
Private Sector, produces no equation with a high weight for 
Percent Hispanic In the Job (row 13), The only :statl8tl- 
cally significant value In TAble 16 associated In the Prl* 
vate Sector with Hispanic composition Is the netaglve effect 
o£ use of media ads (row 18). 

4. In the public sector, the use of community action or 
welfare groups has a clear positive relationship to Percent 
Hispanic In the Job* This can be observed In Table 16 for 
the Public Sector (row 17) and In Table 18 for the third 
equation In the Public Sector (CANV3, row 7). There Is also 
some suggestion from the caunonlcal analyses In Table 18 
that using friends of employees to fill Public jobs has a 
positive impact on Percent Hispanic, and using Civil Service 
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applications haa a ntgativt ia'pactr but thtat auggeationa 

are not aubatantiated in Table 16 reanlta* 

5* Analyaea that uae employ ee aearch iethoda have few 
aUailiurJJtiM^ analyaea of 

employer recruitment methods. Table 19 ahowa the reaults 
from regressions using employee data* For example, in con- 
trast to earlier Tables , Table 19 suggeets that blacks and 
Bispanlcs use public employment services more than whitea to 
obtain private aector jobs* 

As we concluded earlier, the employee reports may be 
especially useful for learning about informal methods of 
finding jobs, such as use of friends and relativea or in 
direct applications (walk-ins)* Table 19 does not indicate 
race and ethnic differences in these factors, with the pos- 
sible exception of less frequent use by blacka of direct 
application in the private sector* 

g..2. £a££ Aad £Um£ effects within tducation igyglg 

As was true with our study of sex differences, some 
interesting race and ethnic patterns emerge when we examine 
jobs within fixed categories of education level* Table 20 
presents results for percent black in the job and Table 21 
presents results for percent Hispanic in the job* 

1. with regard to methods associated with higher black 
compositions in private sector jobs. Table 20 shows that use 
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'of eowiunlty groups (potitlvt) and nodla ads (ntgative) have 
impacts at aach education level. The strongest method, use 
o^ community groups m^y even grow. in importance for produc- 
ing blacks in jobs as the education level of the position 
increases (comparison of b across row~7) . ~ , ~\ 

Table 20 also suggests two methods that are only impor- 
tant ffor college degree private sector jobs in relation to . 
percent black in the position. First, use of friends of 
employees as a job recruitment method is negatively related 
to percent black in this category, suggesting that the 
informal networks in operation are mainly useful to whites 
at this level. Second, when union, referrals are used to 
recruit workers for college degree jobs (which is not 
^^often), they tend to produce higher black compositions. 

2. In the public sector, , there is no method that consis- 
tently produces a significantly higher black percentage for 
all eduction level categories of jobs. 

• 

In the public sector at the college degree levcjl only, we 
note that use of friends of employees is negatively related 
to percent black in the job, just as .was true in the private 
sector at this level. Informal social networks apparently 
help whites get college level jobs more than blacks. That 
is, the social networks to which white are attached are more 
useful for access to higher level jobs than the social net- 
works to which blacks are attached. We will further examine 
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the issue of ^he "quality" of the social networks used by. 
blacks to obtain jobs in the next section of this paper. We 
will examine the type of ^b obtained by blacks who use' 
segregated black social networks versus blacks who use 
desegregated social netKorks that includ^ white friends to 

1 

find jobs. * 



•secV< 



3. In terms of private 'sector methods that produce 
higher Hispanic concentrations in jobs, no single method has 
a cpnAistent impact across all education levels of jobs 
(Table 21). 

4. In the public sector* the use of community groups may 
produce a stronger relationship with Percent lUspanic as the 
education level of the job increases (comparisonSpf values 
across row 17 of Table 21). It looks as if use of community 
groups Is an especially useful method for Hispanics to fill 
higher level j^^*, However, ^he^jj^pact of community .groups 
Is not very strong for Eispaifiics at any given education^ 
level of jobs. 

Use of Civil Service applications in the public sector 
appears to have a negative impaOt^in producing high Hispanic 
concept rat ions in high sOhool level jobs, while the reverse 
may be true for college level jobs (row 14, Table 21). 
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In our discussion o£ Table, 20, w€ noted some interesting 
interactions of racial differences in. the use of informal 

* * 

social networks amd the educational leye.i_oj^.the_ Job: / co^ 
lege level jobs that ace filled by the use of informal) net-^ 
works are less likely to have black workers* indicating' th^t 
college level jobs that have fewer' black incujbents tend 'to 
use white social networks Ifor recruiting applicants^ and 
these networks are hot as accessible to black\ob seeker."^ 
For lower, level jobs* no significant relationship was 
observed in Table 20 between an employer' s^.-qtf^ of social 
networks to fill the job and percent bl ap3t^n^€he^ob . We 
will now look closer at race effects from^t^ie use ycjf social^ 
networks, by examining the questiornikiffe item Vwh/ the indi- 
vidual survey concernjlng the /use of triMSi^ir':€lj^d__^_j^b^ 

Table 22' shows the percent of workers \fho reported usij 
friends or relatives ta find their' job, tabulated, by rac^ 
sex and education level of the worker and sector of the 
There is a clear ordering of percentages according to edkca- 
tion level of the worker i.n the private sector: social^net- 
works ace used more by workers at lower levels of education 
than at higher levels. There 'is also an interesting .pattern 
of race differences: for the mo^ part whites use social 
networks more frequently than blacks to find jobs in the 
private sector* but blacks use social networks more than 
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wi^tts find public 8«ctor jobt* Tht'tact difftrtneti In 
tbt privatt MctQr favoring whit« uat of aocial nttworkt ara 
eaptclally pronounctd f or malta, Tha ^aca dlffaran^caa 
favoring blacka uia^ of frianda or ralativaa in tha public «. 
aactor ara largast at tha collaga dagraa laval. (Tha ravar* 
aal in tha raca pattern in ,tha public aactor ia probably dua 
to lose biaa of raporta in tha qatagory of black nalaa vith 
aosa collaga that f Mia t^ fit tha azpactad education trand 
or other reaaonabla pattarna of parcantagaa) ; 

Tha race contraats in Table 22 can be interpreted like 
tha pattern! notad^in Table 20: where joba are more doai- 
nated by whites, the social networks used ^n recruitaent 
will be white, so that blacks w^ll be more deprived of 
access to the useful information and contacts such natvorka 
provide. In the caae^ ot Table 22, private joba have a 
higher pec cent age .of white workera cfreating more white chan- 
nels of informal job search connectiona in the private sec- 
tor and more black networks in the public sectorV This con- 
tributes to the^t^ttern where social networks are more 
useful to whites than blacks for finding private sector 
jobs, while t^e opposite race pattern ia uaually obaerved in 
the public, sector. 

In' Table 23, we focua entirely on black workera who are 
high school graduates (with no college) to compare the iindl 
of jobs obtained by using social networks of different 
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facial CQjnpositlonB, Although we hay* no direct information 
on whether the friendship netwockarused by blacks to find 
jobs are segregated ( most iy%black ^friends) or desegregated 
(includes white friends) we may he able to get at this dis- 
tinction indirectly. In Table 23, we use combinations of 
categories of whether the black worker used friends to find 
the job (column 1) and whether the black worker graduated 
from a segregated or desegregated high school (column 2) to 
infer the type of informal friendship networks accessible to 
each worker and used by each worker. In column 3 of Table 
23 we infer different types of social networks from the 
variable cross-classifications in column 1 and column 1, to 
study the kinds of jobs blacks obtain in each case. Table 
23 presents these measures of the type of job: the average 
percent white of coworkers in the same job (column 4) , the 
average percent white of co-workers in the same firm (column 
5), the average hourly wage now paid for the job as reported 
by the employer in 1983 (column 6) , and the average hourly 
wage paid earlier in thejob as reported by che entry-level 
employee in 1576 or 1979. There are clear differences of 
job type shown in Table 23 depending on whether the black 
worker had access to black or white friendship networks and 
used them to find the job. 

Loolcing first at the black males, we find that those who 
used desegregated social networks (row 4) get the highest 
paying positions in firms and jobs with the highest percent 
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of whitt co-workeri« Those black nUle high school graduates 
who used 8egre9ated black social networks (row 3) on the 
average g> : the lowest paying positions in firms and jobs 
with the lowest percentage of white co-workers. Those black 
males who did not use social networks to find their job 
(rows 1 and 2), fail in between the other groups in pay 
level and desegregation of co-workers* Put another way» the 
value of social networks for finding good jobs by blacks 
depends upon the kind of social networks being useds black 
friendship networks lead to poorer paying more segregated 
jobs (it is better to use other job search techniques) and 
white friendship networks lead to better paying less segre- 
gated work. 

The bottom half of Table 23 (rows 5 through 8) report the 
results for female black high school graduates in private 
sector jobs. There are no large consistent differences in 
average job pay that depend upon use of social networks for 
black females. But the same patterns for racial composition 
of co-workers that we observed for black males are also true 
for black females. Those who use desegregated networks have 
the highest percent white co-workers, those who use s^gre- 

N 

\ 

gated networks have the lowest percent white co-workers, and 
those who do not use social networks fall in between. 



The wage pattern interpretation is clearest from the 
employer data (column 6). The highest paying job on the 
average is consistently found to come from use of desegre- 
gated networks (columns 6 and 7) , but the lowest paying job 
interpretation depends upon the measure being used. 
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The moflt important race and ethnic differences in aethods 
through which individuals become candi ites for job openings 
may be in the of the method tather than in the IxBft 

of method used !in the job recruitment and job search pro- 
cesses* 

We found few overall race and ethnic differences In type 
of method that were not primarily due to contrasts in educa- 
tional level of different jobs and social groups. Except 
for the use of community groups in the private sector as a 
method that produces jobs with higher black representations, 
an'', the use of community groups in the public sector as a 
method that produces jobs with higher Hispanic concentra- 
tions, our analyses do not indicate large consistent race or 
ethnic differences in access to jobs through alternative 
recruitment methods. Although there were no overall large 
race differences in the use of informal networks of friends, 
we did find race differences in ho^ such informal social 
networks were use to match workers With particular job 
vacancies, 

ust of friends of employees to recruit job applicants was 
negatively related to black representation in college level 
jobs in both the public and private sectors. TbU finding 
suggests that the quality of information and contacts within 
particular methods that may be more impottant than the sim- 
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pie uflt of a Atthod. Zn thlt catt# tht ■ocial nttworict ustd 
by whites appear to carry more uieful Inforsation and con- 
tacts for access to college level jobs than do the social 
networks used by nost blacks at this education level. Fur- 
thermore # we observed opposite racial patterns in private 
and public sectors in the level of use of social networks to 
find jobs. Whites used friends and relatives nore fre- 
quently than blacks to find private sector jobs, while 
blacks used these methods more frequently than whites in the 
public sector, we interpreted this difference to be the 
consequence of the greater concentration of white workers in 
the private sector that produce segregated white social net- 
works used by white job seekers in this sector, and the con- 
verse pattern of black concentrations and segregated black 
informal job networks used by blacks in the public sector* 

Similarly, the racial composition of social networks was 
a factor in our further investigation of the types of jobs 
filled by black high school qr^duates in the private sector. 

ack males who used desegregated networks found higher 
average paying jobs in less segregated firms, while those 
who used segregated (black) networks became employed in 
lower paying more racially segregated jobs, and those who 
did not use social networks were between the other two 
groups. 
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Talctn togtthtr, U appear e from our rtaultj that thtre 
ace important race and ethnic differences in the first stage 
of the employment process that derive from the quality of 
recriutment and job search methods to which the different 
groups have access. 

Our investigations of how employers recruit new workers 
indicates some general ways that education plays a major 
role in career processes and some areas where the school's 
role is weak. 



First, education level of the job is a major determinant ; 
of what job recruitment methods and job search methods are 
used. Education level is much more important in this regard 
than sex, race, or ethnic factors. Education level alone 
also picks up a majority (from 60 to 70 percent) of the var- 
iance explained in job recruitment methods by various meas- 
ures of job traits. 

we find that jobs usually held by individuals with higher 
education levels are filled more often by School placement, 
Professional organizations. Private employment agencies, and 
Media ads. At the other end of the education spectrum, 
lower level jobs are mote often filled by public employment 
services, community groups, walk-ins and unions. 
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S«cond» tht tpeclf ic ntthod tssociattd with tducational 
Inst i tut 1 one— placement servicas oonductad by scboola or 
collagai— it often used for aat chin/ individual a to higher 
level (college) jobs* but infrequently uaed otherwise. Kben 
school placement services are used to fill high school level 
jobs, it is primarily for office jobs filled by females. 

Some evidence exists that females and minorities experi- 
ence unequal access to job recruitment methods used by white 
males at the same education level r but we do find differ- 
ences in recruitment methods and employment. Blackc are 
proportionally much more likely to work in public sector 
jobs and to use community groups to find private sector 
jobs. Blacks also seem to have less useful social contact^ 
to find higher level jobs, for private sector jobs, and for- 
some higher payingjobs in desegregated work environments. 
Jobs filled by women make less use of union referrals and 
more use of 'direct applications' and media ads. 
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« Friends of Employees 


Prt 




Private Employment Setv. 


Sch 


• School Placement 


CotBn 




CowBunlty Groups 


Prof 


- Professional Organisations 


Ads 


m 


Media Ads 


CS 


• Civil Service 


Walk 




Walk- ins 


Pub 


■ Public Employment Serv, 


Un 


at 


Unions 
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i'erc«nl of hmpl 



TAIlLli I 

.jyeffi Who IJhC lilirerent .lob K«crultinent Metho<Jtt, and 
uf KniployucB Who Use bilfuriint Job Search Muthodtt^ 
' by Kuiployraent Sector 



Friends 

School placumenL service 

Professional drgaulzaciuns 

Civil Service 

Public employment service 

Private employment servioj^ 

Conunuuity groups 

Media ada 

Direct application (wulk-ln) 
Union referral 



4- 



Sum 



*** » p <.0U1 
** • p <.0l 
* • p <..0S 



lotul 
(M=i389) 



X (Rank) 
34.5 (2) 



2<..0 (5) 

H.y (7) 

11. 1 (8) 
27.8 (4). 

5.9 .(9) 

U.O (6) 

33.2 (3) • 

Mi 10) 
2.271 



^ 



llmployer 



private 
Sector 
(N»:5iO) 



Public 
Sector 
(N=859) 



l*ul».-l'rl. 
t-stacistic 



X (Rank) X (Rank) 
38.6 (2) ::;2.7 (h) -8.48***. 



24.5 (5) 30. A 
7.7 (7) 12,2 
2.7 (10) 35.5 

27.0 (4) 30.1 

7.0 (8) i.4 

11.6 (6) 20.9 
33.6 (3) 31.9 

(vO.<i (ij ">rt.a 

5,9 (9) 



(A) 3.77*** 

(8) 3.91*** 

(2) 29.21:*** 
(5) 1.48 
(10)-4.95** 
(7) 6.78*** 

(3) -0.88 
(I) -0.79 ^ 



. k.b (8) -1.47 



Kmployee 



Tutal Private 

Sector 
(N=3810) (N-2900) 



Public 
Sector 
(N»9rO) ' 



T 

' Pub.-Prl . 
t-statistic 



X (Kank)] % (Rank) % .(Rank) 



15.8 


|16.8 




12.8 

> 




'2.82** 


29 .0 


(2) 29.3 


(2) 


27.7 


(2) 


-0.96 


8.9 


(4) 7,. 3, 


(4) 


lA.O 


(4) 


6.13*** 


1 .4 


(8.5) U.4 


(8) 


1.5 


(8) 


U.28 


4.9 


(f.) 0.4 


(10) 


19.0 


(3) 


24.37*** 


* 6.9 


(5)],.- 6.2 


(5) 


9.0 


(5) 


2.92** 


3.7 


(7) 4.7 


(6) 


0.7 


(9) 


-5.59*** 


0.9 


(jo). 0.5 


(9) 


2.0 


(7) 


4.16*** 


11.0X3) 12.4 


(3) 


6.8 


(6) 


-4.68*** 


3>.3 


37.7 


(1) 


36.2 


(1) 


-0.82 


. 1.4 


(8.5) 1.7 


(7) 


0.4 


(10) 


-2,81** 



1 .212 
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TAKI.i; 2 

Correlation between Km|»loyee Job Search Methods 
and Employer Job Kecrultment Methods Used for the Same Job 



Employer Methods 





Employee Methods 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


, 10-11 




1 


Qrlinnl nlnfpnipiit service 


.133 


.085 


.044 


-.034 


.031 


-.004 


-.011 


-.010 


-.004 


-.024 




2* 
& # 


Professional organizations 


.070 


.086 


-.001 


-.OA 6 


.019 


-.012 


-.002 


-.025 


.000 


.014 






Civil Service 


-.032 


.'^35 


.462 


.001 


-.071 


.074 , 


-.014 


-.068 


.014 


-.125 




A 

H • 


PiiKI Ir finnlnvment fiervicfi 


-.037 


-.016 


.025 


.074 


.005 


.015 


.005 


-.044 


-.016 


-.034 




5. 


Private employment service 


.040 


.055 


-.033 


.026 


.201 


^022 


.045 


-.006 


-.010 


.024 




U • 


v^ouinu n 1 L y k^^u^ 


-.003 


.008 


.029 


.042 


-.007 


.064 


.025 


-.014 


.005 


-.034 


'). 


7. 


Media ads 


.027 


.025 


-.028 


-.013 


.053 


-.002 


.145 


.016 


-.023 


.006 




8. 


Direct application (walk-In) 


.068 


.030 


-.040 


-.058 


-.058 


-.006 


-.010 


.049 


-.030 


-.014 




9. 


Union referral 


-.055 


-.040 


-.04J 


-.045 


-.034 


-.046 


-.030 


-.072 


.188 


-.022 




IC. 


Relatives 


-.096 


-.075 


-.024 


.014 


-.069 


.004 


-.092 


-.020 


.039 


.003 




11. 


Friends 


-.040 


-.008 


-.018 


.012 


-.053 


-.001 


-.006 


.002 


.017 


.051 
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1. 
2. 
3. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 



\ 



\ 



TAlJl.fc; 3 

Percent of Kmployers Who Rank Each Joh 
Recruitment Metliods as "Most Important" and as 
"One of Three Most Important", by Sector 



Percent : 
Host Important 
Method 



Total 
(N=1945) 



Friends of employees 

School placement service 

Professional organizations 

Civil- -Service— - — - 

Public employment service 

Private employment service 

Community groups 

Media ads 

Walk- ins 

Union referrals 

Other 



*** « p «^ .001 
** • p ^ .01 
* - p •'^ .05 



Private 
Sector 
(N-1362) 



Percent : 
One uf Three 
Most important Methods 



Public 
Sector 
(N-5b3) 



Total 



Private 
Sector 
(N=1362) 



Public 
Sector 
(N-583) 



T-teat 
(Pri-Pub) 



17. 1 


20.6 


8.9 


30.4 


55.7 


33.4 


-10.05*** 


9.5 


8.5 


11.7 


31.1 


30.6 


32.1 


0.64 


1.7 


1.8 


1.7 


14. 1 


13.5 


15.6 


1.22 


9,_2_ 


2..9 


23.8 


16.0 


8.0 


34.8 


15.66^** 


12.3 


12.8 


11. 1 


35.6 


35.8 


35.0 


-0.35 


2.5 


3.5 


0.2 


9.3 


12.0 


2.9 


-6.41*** 


0.9 


0.4 


1.9 


11. 0 


9.7 


14.1 


2.83** 


18.4 


20.4 


13.7 


43.0 


45.3 


37.7 


-3.09** 


19.6 


21.6 


15.1 


57.1 


57. i 


56.6 


-0.30 


1.2 


1.7 


0.2 


3.6 


4.6 


l%4 


-3.46** 


7.5 


5.7 


11.7 


12.6 


9.8 


19.0 


V65* 
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TABLE 4 



Suoaary of Factor Analysis of Employer 
Recruitment Methods, by Employment Sector 



Variaaat Rotated Factor Metrix 



Private Sector 

1. Friends of employees 

2. School placement serv. 

3. Professional orgs. 

4. Civil Service 

5. Public empl. serv. 

6. Private empl. serv. 

7. CooDunity groups 

8. Media ads 

9. Walk-ins 
10. Unions 



Factor 1 

.10036 
. 44576 
.74060 
.24336 
.12555 
. 46983 
.08912 
. 33036 
-.00412 
-.00928 



Factor 2 

.00147 
.14948 
.04874 
.26595 
. 48937 
.08306 
. 83377 
-.02724 
.07593 
.29258 



Factor 3 

.25265 
.13215 
.02908 

-.02051 
.13670 
.03800 
.34698 
.24756 
. 31801 

-.17303 



Coamtnali t^ 

.07391 
.23851 
.55171 
.13037 
.27394 

. .22909 
.82351 
.17117 

• .10691 
.11563 



Public Sector 

11. Friends of employees 

12. School placement serv 

13. Professional orgs. 
lA. Civil Service 

15. Public empl. serv. 

16. Private empl. serv. 

17. Community groups 

18. Media ads 

19. Walk- ins 

20. Unions \ 




.17593 
. 54940 
. 79359 
..13225 
.13582 
.25189 
.11722 
. 36207 
.05392 
.t)60A4 



. 28219 
.21605 
.10119 
-.22040 
.03111 
.05523 
.05978 
.16053 
. 68497 
.14926 



,.11784 
.36406 
.64194 
.08953 
.53074 
.11688 
.43475 
.24603 
.54707 
.09554 
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TABU 9 



SuBBAty of Mulelpit Rtgrtssloa An«lyt«i ot 
DcBographie Characetrlselcs of Job on Eaploytr 
RccrulCMRC Mcchoda» with One Control Variable*, by Sector 

(b • unstandardlitd rtgrtsalon coaff.; B ■ standardistd rtgrasaion coaff. 



Iad«pand«nt Variabla 
(Job Racrultmant Mathoii^ 



V. 



5. 
6'. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 



Fr lands of aaployaaa 
School placanant sarv. 
Profasalonal orgs. 
Civil Sarvlca 
Public ampl. sarv. 
Pcivaca ampl. aarv. 
CooBunicy groups 
Madia ads 
Ualk-lns 
Union rafarrals 



Privata Sactor (N-3100) 



Dapandant Variabla 



Parcant 


.Mala 




Parcant %fith no Collaga 


in cha 


Job 






in tha Job 




b 


a 1 


? 


b 


B 


r 


(U 


(2) . 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6> 


-.0094 


-.029 


(2.6) 


.0012 


004 


(0.0) 


-.0256 


-..080 


(18.1) 


-.0920 


-.299 


(303.4) 


-.0054 , 


-.013 


(0.5) 


-.1140 * 


-.295 


(298.3) 


.0176 


.031 


(2.9) 


-.0239 


-.043 


(5.9^ 


-.0054 


-.018 


(1.0) 


.0435 


.152 


.73.8)/ 


-.0079 


-.018" 


. (1.1) 


-.0726 


-.180 


(104.8) 


-.0110 


-.030 


(2.9) 


.0186 


.053 


(9.1) 


-.0269 


-.081 


(25.3) 


-.0477 


-.168 - 


(90.2) 


-.0340 


-.103 


(33.5) 


.0179 


.056 


(9.9) 


.0698 


.162 


(83.2) 


.0317 


.076 


(17.9) 



Public Sector (/l|»978) 



1 1 
«k * • 

• 

U. 

15. 
16. 
17. 



Friends' of employees 
School placemenc serv. 
Professional orgs. 
Civil Service 
Public enpl. serv. 
Private empl. serv. 
Community groups 
Media ads 
Walk-ins 
Union referrals 



-.0LL3 


-.038 


(1.4.) 


-.0072 


-.023 


(0.5) 


-.0139 


-.069 


(3.9) 


-.1160 


-.410 


(196.8) 


.0216 


.066 


(3.8) 


-.1192 


-.352 


(138.6) 


-.0173 


-.080 


(6.2) 


.0388 


.174 


(30.3) 


-.0062 


-.024 


.(0.5) 


.0372 


.138 


(19.1) 


-.0269 


-.Oa2 


(2.7; 


-.0039 


-.007 


(0.0) 


.0063 


.024 


(0.6) 


.0296 


.100 


(<» 9) 


.0077 


.029 


(0.8) 


-.0362 


-.121 


(i; .1) 


-.0188 


-.062 


(3.8) 


' .0078 


.025 


(0.6) . 


.0268 


.061 


(3.6) 


.0145 


.032 


(0.9) 



*Wh«n "Parcenc Male In thg Job" Is che dependenc variable, "Percent with no College" is tha 
control variable; when "Percenc wich no College In che Job" is cl.e dependant variabla. 
"Percent Male" is ehe control variable. 
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69 
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TABU 6 

SuomAry of Multiple Rt|rtiaion AnAlysM of 
Job StAfch Mtchodt on Individual '« Sm and Edueacional 
- Attaiiatnt* by Sector 

unstenderdized retression coeff.; B • stenderdised regression coeff.) 



Dependenc Variable 
(Job Starch Method) 



b 

(1) 



Private Seceoi (N-3100) 



Independent Variables* 

Sex . 



B 

(2) 



1. 


Relatives 


.0608 


.081 


2. 


Friends 


.0447 


.049 


3. 


School placeaient serv. 


.0048 


.009 


4. 


Professional orgs. 


.0034 


.014 


5. 


Civil Service 


• ,0049 


.036 


6. 


Public eapl. serv. 


-.141 


-.029 


7. 


Private capl. ^rirv. 


-.0265 


-.062 


8. 


CooDunity groups 


-.0048 


-.003 


9. 


Media ads 


-.U501 


-.076 


10. 


Direct application 


.0171 


.017 


11. 


Union * 


.Oi30 


.089 



F 

(3) 



(21.0) 
(7.4) 
(0.2) 
(0.6) 
(A.l) 
(2.6) 

(12.3) 
(3.4) 

(18. C> 
(0.9/ 

(24.9, 



Educational Attaioaeet 



b 

(M 



B 

(5) 



-.0664 

-.0256 
.0549 
.0106' 

-.0002 
-^35 
.0180 
.0020 
.0207 
.0087 

-.0001 



-.135 
-.042 
.160 
.068 
-.000 
-.010 
.065 
.021 
.047 
.013 
-.000 



F 

(6) 



(58.3) 
(5.7) 

(81.0) 

(14.4) 
(0.0) 
(0.3) 

(13.3) 
(1.4) 
(7.1) 
(0.5) 
(0.0) 



Public Secr.or .^978) 



i:'. Relatives 

13. Friends 

14. School placement serv. 

15. Professional ergs. 

16. Civil Service 

17. Public eippl. serv. 
13. Private empl. sen.-. 
19. Conaunity groups 
:0. Medii .«us 

:i. Direct application 

::. Union 



.0291 

.0058 
■.005o 
..0022 

.0182 
..0037 
..0029 
-.0100 
-.021^; 

.0343 
-.0026 



.042 

.006 
..007 
-.008 

.002 
-.006 

.018 
-.035 
-.041 

.033 
-.019 



(1.7) 
(0.0) 
(0.0) 
(0.0) 
(0.5) 
(0.0) 
(0.3) 

(1.:) 

(1.7) 
(1.2) 
(0.3) 



-.0307 
-.0040 
.0885 
.0046 
-.0323 
-.0323 
.0023 
-.0072 
-.0138 
.0568 
.0020 



-.073 
-.007 
.205 
.030 
-.090 
-.090 
.022 
-.041 
-.044 
.095 
.024 



(5.3) 
(0.0) 

(42.8) 
(0.8) 

(10.2) 
(8.2) 
(0.5) 
(1.6) 
(1.9) 
(8.9) 
(0.5) 



5ex* Malt ■ 1; Female ■ 0 

Education attainment: 1 - High School. 2 - Some College. 3 - College Degree 
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BEST COPY 
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Sci«e r:ul Icie^JobH .(.N- 790; 
h H F 



b B r 



I. , FrUnds of Mployecft 

^. School pUri»iiient sirvlte 

5. frof«sslon«l «irnntUAt iunti 
Civil Service 

*>. I*ubllc imploymeiit si rvUe 

6. Private i*ni>)|iiviiii>ni sirvlrc 
CoMunily Kl'u^ipA 

H. Media ads 

<l. Walk-lna 

10, liiilofi Referrala 



-.0092 


-.027 


( 1.4) 


-.0149 


-.049 


( 1.9) 


-.0058 


-.020 


( 0.2) 




-.112 


()).5) 


-.0116 


-.0)6 


( 1.0) 


-.0094 


^•.0)4 


( 0.6) 


-.oin 


-.014 


(2.)) 


-.0226 


*.05a 


( 2.6) 


*.00)0 




f O 1 ^ 


.0221 


. .0)6 


( 2.6) 


.0217 


.0)9 


( 1.2) 


.0026 


.005 


( 0.0) 


-.0042 


-.OU 


( 0.1) 


--.0144 


-.048 


( 1.8) 


.0096 


.0)) 


( 0.6) 


-.0il2 


-.064 


( 8.0) 


.0010 


.00) 


( 0.0) 


.0257 


.076 


( 1.3) 


.0002 


.000 


. ( 0.0) 


-.0)6) 


-.107 


( 9.0) 


-.0148 


s -.042 


( 1.0) 


-.0208 


-.068 


( 9.8) 


-.0)86 


-.1 M 


(1).9) 


-.0420 


-.156 


(11.8) 


^.0326 


-.076 


(18.0) 


-.0372 


-.118 


(11. 1) 


-.0145 


-.043 


( 1.3) 


.086) 


.206 


(86.)) 


.0)89 


.08) 


( 5.6) 


.0247 


.050 


( i.4) 



Public Seilor 



II ij}h Scliool loba (H«471 } 

b H F 



$omc College .1ob» (N»258) 



i:il letc Uearee Joba (N"2 921. 



1 1 . 


Frlenda of eaployeeH 


-.0288 


-.088 


( 


).7) 


12. 


School placenent service 


-.0209 


-.062 


( 


1.8) 


1 3. 


Profeaaional orftMnUatiuna 


.0385 


.087 


( 


3.6) 


14. 


Civil Service 


.02)9 


.107 


( 


5.6) 


15. 


Public e»ploy»eiU aervlce 


.0040 


.014 


( 


0.1) 


Ih. 


Private employment ae.rviie 


-.0106 


-.020 


( 


0.2) 


17. 


CoMuiiity Kroifpa 


.0169 


.055 


( 


1.5) 


IB. 


Hedia Ada 


.0146 


.052 


( 


1.)) 


\1. 


;aU-ina 


-.000) 


-.001 


( 


0.0) 


*0. 


Union Rcferrala 


.0525 


.118 


( 


6.8) 



b 


R 




:F 


b 


B 


F 


,0139 


.049 


( 


0.1>) 


-.0186 


-.073 


( 1-6) 


<*.0079 


-.029 


( 


0.2) 


-.035) 


-.118 


( 5.2) 


.0094 


s026 


( 


0,2) 


.0089 


.0]<i 


( 0.3) 


.0401 


.i84 


( 


8.4) 


.0098 


.048 


( 0.7) 


-.0?52 


-.100 


( 


2.5) 


.00)9 


.016 


( 0.1) 


-.0M)8 


-.127 


( 


4.2) 


-.0222 


-.051 


( 0.8) 


.0145 


.05) 


( 


0.7) 


.0177 


.068 


( l.M 


,00 AO 


.015 


( 


0.1) 


t v005) 


.022 


( 0.1) 


-.020) 


-.070 


( 


1.2) 


\-.0479 


-.175 


( 9.1) 


.0667 


.13) 


( 


4.6) 


^03)6 


-.085 


( 2.1) 



llt.h School lob. <»r« tho«e »*».*re 50 percent ov motv of the Job Incu.bcntw (.«ve no mott H'"" " 
plJc.nt or «or. K«ve .o-e colle».; to.Ugo loh. .re 50 prrccnt ur m>rc hnvc nou, ^''^^Y'lL IJtl 
coHe.e d.ir.e.. K.ich -et of co.ffUlenl- (b. ». V, i> fr»« n .rpar.ii- rogrrHsion «n« y.l.. where 
vUluEle. !nrilne e^loy.r r.crull-eni .eih.Hl i. .he llr«l IndepcnJeol v.u <.na "IVrcMa will, 

with « CulleHc Oi-nree in the Job; i» the seiond InUtpt-ndent varlubU-. 



acliuul dipluiiii; eo**- Col lege Job* are where 50 
Oeftrrc .1oh« are where 50 percent or Bor* hewe 
"I'crtfnl ii.ilo 1 the lob: In the dependent 
lllKh .Sihiiol Kduiatlon in the Job" or "Percent 
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BEST COPY AVAlLAbLL 



lAHI I. ^ 



Mimm.irv nl Mji r iiiiuiiiltwil Tiirrflrtl Inn An.il ysin 



f.mf * ojf ^ r Hr t hod 4 : 



rirflt S»t 

I, rrlrnd^i 

?. Srhool pl.ir^m^nf 

1, l^rof ^«nion/i1 orR.ml««l Ion 

4. Ctvil Srrvlr^ 

7. Cownualty ft roup 

5. Add 

10. Union 

Second Set 
1 . Inh X AO col l^fl^ 



( ANV I c:anv i 



-.374 
-.194 

.osn 

. .071 
.196 



• 9#i7 
.IB) 
(.20/) 



-.0S7 

.30S 
.1 J7 
- . 206 
.062 
-.166 
-.22« 

.70) 



-.269 
.987 
(.0/il) 



hihl Si (N 97fl) 



CANV I 



• lOS 
-.690 
JA5 
.200 
.27R 
.078 
-.201 
-.107 

.no 

.020 



.99B 
.02/i 
(.282) • 



( ANV 2 



-.n8 

- , 680 
.670 
.120 
-.222 
-. 18) 
.21) 

.;n 
.411 



-.075 
1.001 
>.0.3)) 



Total (N - 4078) 
CANV I ' <ANV 2 



.118 
*.6| fi 
-.418 
-,05S 

.399 
-.088 

.082 
-.201 

,085 

.156 



.98) 
.III 
(.220) 



-.0)6 
-.212 
.402 
.004 
-.179 
-,05) 
-.085 
-.149 
-.496 
.750 



-,201 
,908 
(.0)4) 



t. Hf^l.ittvet 

2. Fflrnd^ 

), Srhool p'^ivW^nt 

4. Prof ^sslonul arf,.4n4r.it Ion 

5. rtvll S#rvlci^ 
6> Public nervlce 

7. frtv/ire ti^rvlr* 

8. CofWHinity fcroup 

9. Mn 

10. V.iU-In 

U. Union 

Second 

I, Job X no rollene 
], fob X «al» 
eigenvalue 



.578 

.2n 
-.467 
-.120 
-.051 

.095 
-,276 
-.042 
-.216 
-.108 

.316 



.858 
.444 

(.067) 



.077 
.208 
.5)5 
.227 
.296 
-.370 
-.041 
-.125 
-.151 
-.0)3 
• 543 



-,522 
.90C 
(.019) 



.40) 

•'.*ifi8 
-.09 3 

.491 

.308 
-.065 

v0t8 
-.05A 
-.162 

.067 



.941 
.292 
(.066) 



N5; 



(.011) 



.567 
.1 75 
-.588 

-.no 

-.077 
.12) 
-.190 
-.060 
-.141 
-.112 
.282 



.897 
.)68 
(.061) 



.201 
.297 
.509 
.256 
,149 
-.259 
-,0)l 
-.071 
-.125 
.074 
.6)8 



-.451 
.434 
(.014) 
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TABLE 9 

P*rtitioning of Varianct Aeeouactd for by 
Employtr Rtcruitasnt Itethodt 



Unique (Sex composition) 
Unique (Educ.conpoiicion) 
Joint (Sex and Education) 
Total 



Private 



Public 



Total 



.00552 (2.7%) .00014 (O.IZ) .00228 (1.0%) 

.15366 (74.32) .17236 (83.3Zy .17937 (81.3X) 

.04764 (23.0%) .03432 (16.6%) .03891 (17.6%) 

.20682 (100« .28194 (XOOX) .220S6 (lOOX) 
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. T*bl« 10 ' 

i 

orprvNT OP PRIVATE SECTOR EMPLOYERS WHO FflEQUEMTLY USE 

VARIOUS JOB SS? Ss m ?11le jobs with "fferew eoucaiion levels. 

VARlou:* ju* lu.^^^^ adjustment rACTORS* TOR SECTOR AND JOB Stt 



Job Recrultafcnt M«thod 

Frltnd* of ««ploytM 
School pl«c«««nt ••tvtc« 
ProfftssionAl organitation* 

Civil sttvice 

Public employment eervicea 

Private employment aervicea 

Community group^ 

Media ada 

UalV-ina 

Union refertala 



Education Laval of Job 
High Soma Collaga 
School College Dagraa- 



Adjuatmant Factor for; 
Sactor iob Sa« 

(Public) (Female) ^ 



38 


37 - 


38 


-16 


14 




' 44 


+2 


A 


8 


17 


•»-3 


3 


4 


3 


•»-34 


32 


24^ 


16 


•1^ 


3 


10 


16 


-5 


13 


12 


. 8 


+10 


26 


34 


34 


. ^4 


59 


52 


51 


-15 


10 


6 


■ 5 






1 



♦1 

+3 
-1 
-3 
-1 
0 

-1 
•fS 
+8 
-4 



X 



8U 
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Efftce of rm Sii« «&d city Sii« on rrtquraey 
of Ut« of Olfftroae Eiployar Ucruleaaae Hcthods, vleh 
Z'Conerolt** by Sector 



Prlvf Sector (tfr»3100) 



0«p«nd«nc Variabla 



Fin Slso 


b 


B 


F 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


, -.1145 


-.040 


( 4.8) 


/ .2999 


.103 


(36.5) 


.0389 


.017 


( 0;9) 


.04S6 


.028 


( 2.4) 


.5403 


.173 


(96.8) 


-.0885 


-.040 


( 5.1) 


.8281 


.320 


(352.7) 


.0315 


.010 


( 0.3)^ 


.4735 


.168 


(89.4) 


.1586 


.073 


(17.1) 



City Slf 



b B . F 



(Job S««ch Hiitho4) (1) (2) (3) (43L (5) 

Frttnd. of tmployoo^ , -.1145 -.040 ( 4.8) .0411 .037 ( 4.0) 

School pUcemene .#?v. / .2999 .103 (36.5) -.0026 -.002 ( 0.0) 

^ / .0389 .017 ( 0;9) .0330 .037 ( 4.4) 

\/ .0456 .028 ( 2.4) .0082 ,013 ( 0.5) 



•.0598 -.049 ( 7.7) 



1. 
2. 

3. Pro fMsionid. orgs./ 

4. Civil Sorvic* 

5. Public oapl. sorv. . . 

6. Priv4t« t-pl. strv. -.0885 -.040 ( 5.1) .0964 .112 39.0) 

7. Communiey group. .8281 .320 (352.7) .0740 .073 18.2) 

8. M.dia.dii .0315 .010 (0.3)^ -092 .0 6 17.8 

9. Walk-in. .4735 .168 (89.4) .0121 .011 0.4) 
10. Unign c.forrals -i^flA .073 (17.1) .0331 .039 ( 4.8) 



Public Sector (M-978) 



11. Fricads of tmploy.ts 

12. School placemtnt setv. 
*13. Protes.ionai orgs. 

14. Civil Service 

15. Public empl. ssrv. 

16. Privace empl. ssrv. 

17. Coarsunicy groups 

18. Msdia ads 

19. Walk- ins 

20. Union referrals 



Fin Size 


b 


B 


F 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


-.1641 


-.062 


( 3.6) 


.0493 


.017 


( 0.3) 


-.0308 


-.013 


( 0.2) 


.3821 


.104 


(10.9) 


.4153 


.137 


(18.1) 


.0115 


.008 


( 0.0) 


.5192 


.188 


(34.5) 


.1612 


.055 


( 2.8) 


.6061 


.212 


(52.4) 


.2594 


.146 


(20.1) 



City Slse 


b 


B 


F 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


.0065 


.006 


( 0.0) 


-.0120 


-.009 


( 0.1) 


.0160 


.015 


( 0.2) 


.2317 


.144 


(20.7) 


-.0521 


-.039 


( 1.5) 


-.0111 


-.016 


( 0.2) 


.0788 


.065 


( 4.1) 


-.0335 


-.025 


( 0.6) 


-.0628 


-.054 


< 2.9) 


.0826 


.010 


( 0.1) 



• Control v»rt«bl.i ar. "petcenc m1. in th. Job" tai "p«irc.ttt wtch no coll«»« la th« Job" 

. 81 . 



Diacribucioa of IndustrlM in S«m|^lt of Emplojrtr* nd Jobs 



Induitrlal 
Cactfory ^ 



Prlvf Stctbr 

X in Moit frtqutnt 

SMplt IpdmtrlM In taapla 



Public Sactor 

2 In ^ Most frcqutnt 
S— pla Induitylo in SmpI^ 



1. Asriculcurt tnd 
Mialni 

2. Contcruccion 

3. Manufacturing 



4« Tranaporcationt 
Con. & Util. 



5. Irada 



6* Finance, Ins« L 
Real Escata 

7. Services 



8. Public 

Administration 



2.5 Crude oil» Coal, 0*6 
Agriculture > 

4.3 Construction 2.1 

24.2 Motor vthide* 2.7 
• Appartl. CheiB., v 
St.tl, Elite «qul^i 
Printing 

7.8 ~ Tcltphonti Trucking* 6.7 
El«c. Util., 
- R&ilroads 

22.7 Eating & Drinking 2.1 
PlActa; Dtpt. StorM, 

Croctry StorM ^' 

9.5 B Jinking. Insurance 2.6 



28.4 ' Hospitals. Schools, 56,1 
Bus. Ssrv., Hotsls 

0.6 Justice & Safety, 27.1 
Environment. 
Qualitiy or Housing 
Adainistratlon 



Foraitry 

Construction 
Paint mfgr. 



U.S. Postal, 
Sanitary Strv. 



Eating 4 Drinking P|.acM 



Raal Estate, Insurance, 
Banking 

Schools, Colleges ^ 
Hospitals, Social Sarv. 

Justice and Safety, 
Ceuaral Governaant 



r.ffeil of liMlwiiCrl^il tAiWff on frr^urncy of U«t of 
nifff-rrnl lui|iliiy«r Ictriiawnl Nrihuilii, mIiIi « ('«niral«*« by S«cCor 



(lob McrMllMot Hftho^) 




Agr. b NIninK 


CriiiAtrntt ion 




1 ran* . , 


CoM.« 


• Ut 1 1 • 


frivAU S«clor (N - JlOO) 


b 


i 


r 


b 


6 


r 


b 


• 


P 


b 


ft 


f 


1. 


• 

fri«n4« of oaployooa 


• 20lf 


.02S 


(i.fi) 


-.OSHO 


-.009 


(0.2) 


- . 


— . Wi#ll 


<A.6> 


-.0610 


-.01/ 


<cr.») 


2. 


ScKool fUcMtnt Mrvico 




-.0); 


().8) 


-.4411 


-.069 


(15.6) 


- .1604 


- .Ol J 


(n."l 


-.0900 


-.001 


(1.2) 


]. 


frofo««ion«l orga . 


'••0 191 


-.OM 


(0.1) 


- .U7U^ 


*.0I4 


fO.6) 


t ^ ^ 1. 
- .1324 


- .o» 


(f .*J 


-.0264 


-.007 


(0.2) 




Civil Sorvico 


- • imyf 


-.020 


(1.2) 


- OOB) 


-.00) 


(0.0) 


-.04611 


-.026 


(2.2) 


-.0029 


-.001 


(0.3) 




rwblic Mpl. aorv. 


-.Ib2« 


-.Olt 


(I.I) 


-.J79S 


-.05S 


(9. A) 


.504^, 


.155 


(71.9) 


.1917 


.0)7 


(*.♦) 


b. 


f r Ivot* fM^I . ^1 1 V. 




.007 


(0.2) 


-.1279 


-.026 




.7110 


.0)1 


(2.6) 


-.0)67 


-.010 


(0.)) 
/ lA n\ 




C«i«BMfiUy groupi 


-.23lk4 


-.0)2 


( |.b) 




- .OOl 


1 1 4 . « 1 


.1 f f ^ 








.O jD 




1. 






-.0^1 


(12.0) 


-. 1 cbJ 






null 




f 1 .91 


-.5041 


-.096 


(29.)) 


9. 


ll«lb*in« 




.fK)0 


(0. 


- II ^ff 


.1 jiJ 


\ f • if 


- 1 ' * 


-.05) 


(6.4) 


-.1671 


-.040 


(S.O) 


10. 


Uniono 


-.2129 


• * 


(l.li 






/ 1 1 Q g.\ 

II 17.01 




. If* r 


(2 .2) 


.1926 


.054 


(».l) 


r >llc S«ctor (H - fIS 






















P 




It. 


frUiK** ol MployMS 




'•.029 


'O.H) 


-.2074 


- .02) 


CO. ^» 


J#9 


niA 


(0 I) 


-.2252 


-•04) 


(1.7) 


12. 


Schooi ^lacMoni Mrv. 




.001 


\ ^) 


-.0Si2 


-.006 


(0.0) 


- .O JU J 


— .IT-I J 


IV. U| 


-.5606 


-.065 


(4.*) 


n. 


Pruf«s«ion«l org*. 


M Jt 


-.009 


xO.\) 


.1)17 


.016 


(0.)) 




-.Ol J 




-.1246 


-.026 


(0.?) 


u. 


Civil SonricQ 




«.0O2 


(0.0) 


.)A41 


.0)0 


(0.9) 


-.0407 


-.004 


<0.0) 


.2)46 


.0)) 


(1.0) 


ts. 


fublic m^l* Mtir. 


1.1)4) 


«05? 


().2) 


-.0436 


-•tl04 


(0.0) 


.7106 


«077 


(6.0) 


-.42)6 


-.072 


(♦.») 


lb. 


frivato op^ • Mrv. 




-.004 


(0.0) 


-.0)16 


-.006 


(0.0) 


.4066 


.066 


(7.5) 


-.0262 


-.009 


(0.1) 


17. 


CjMiiiklcy t^oup 


.lb49 


•009 


(0.1) 


.1649 


.016 


(0.)) 


• 4601 


•055 


().o) 


^.0246 


-.004^ 


(0.0) 


11. 


Hwlia «4« 


-.1111 


-.00) 


(0.0 


-.2)49 


-.02) 


(0.5) 


.0021 


.000 


(0.0) 


•0566 


.009 


(0.1) 


II. 




• DM 


.oot 


(0.1) 


.2169 


.025 


(0.6) 


t.5596 


.070 


(5.0) 


-.))91 


-.066 


(4.1) 


ao. 


UnloM 




.02) 


(0.5) 


.15)0 


.025 


(0.6) 


.224) 


•041 




•0694 


-.020 


<0.4) 




iour control vori^bU* ar^i 


•i»o oC 


«6t4bli«hMn» city fiMi 


f«rc«ni 


with no coU«6« in 


t)i« Job. pvrcant mm 


la in tha Job^ 
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Table 11 (Continued) 



D«r€n4tnt Variable 

(Job Mcrult«#nt. Hethod) 



PrUatt Sector (M - 1100) 



1. rrienda of ei^)loyeee 

2. School placement eervlce 
). Profeaeiooal orge. 

4. Civil Service 

^. fublic eiipl. eenr. 

6, Private e^l. terv. 

7. CoMunity troupe 

5. Hedia eda 
9. Valk-ina 

10* Uniona 

Public sector (W • 



11. rrienda o wployM 

12. School placement aerv, 

13. proteeeional orge. 
U. Civil Service 

15. fublic ea^l- 

U. private eii^l* 

17. Co«: .nitT froupa 

18. Nedia ade 
l^. Ualk*ina 
20. Unfone 



Trad* 



Fin.. Ine., Real Fat 



Servlcea 



h 


B 


r 

r 


b 


1 


r 


b 


■ 


-.OM) 


-.010 


(0.)) 


• .4721 


me 


(15.1) 


.0027 


.001 


.07J5 


.02* 


(1.9) 


. 1129 


• 1141 




.14)8 


.050 


-.1618 


-.066 


(U.l) 




021 


(1.5) 


.2614 


.114 


.0060 


.00) 


(0.0) 


-.0119 


-.006 


(0.1) 


.0520 


.0)2 




-.081 


(20.6) 


.2817 


.060 


(11.2) 


-.3172 


-.102 


<.09«6 


-.060 


(5.0) 


.6268 


.127 


(51.0) 


-.1257 


-.057 


-.1000 


-.0)6 


(6.6) 


.3)86 


.086 


(25.2) 


-.2386 


-.09) 


-.0291 


-.009 


(0.2) 


.0149 


.00) 


(0.0) 


.1957 


.06) 


.2W7 


.099 


(10. S> 


.0194 


.004 


(0.1) 


-.0177 


-.}06 


-.1629 


-.071 


('5.6) 


-.2498 


-.076 


(18.1) 


-.0)62 


-.017 



ERIC 



*tH9 lour control ».rl«bU« t»r«J 

85 



(0.0) 
(7.7) 

()8.8) 
(2.9) 

(31.0) 
(9.5) 



(0.1) 
(0.8) 



-.09411 
.5139 
.0931 

-.5118 
.3111 
.0747 

-.2775 
.8235 

-.1840 

-.2708 



.010 
.052 
.011 
.041 
.030 
.014 
. 029 
.082 
-.021 
-.045 



(O.l) 


-.3331 


-.041 


(1.6) 
(l.b> 


.1502 


.057 


(2.8) 


0.2) 


.3267 




.0686 


.024 


(0.6) 


(0.1) 


.2021 


.027 


(0.8) 


.0548 


.023 


(0.5) 


(1.8) 


.2181 


.14t 


(0.4) 


-1.0054 


-.276 


(76.2) 


(0.9) 


.0064 


.001 


(0.0) 


-.2798 


-.094 


(7.7) 


(0.2) 


.WOl 


.036 


(1.2) 


-.0394 


-.026 


(0.6) 


(O.*)) 


.1167 


.014 


0.2) 


-.1834 


-.r>#»7 


(4.n) 


(6.6) 


.086} 


.009 


(0.1) 


-.00)6 


-.001 


(0.0) 


(0.4) 


-.2133 


-.026 


(0.1) 


.2492 


.096 


(8.4) 


(2.0) 


-.0861 


-.016 


(0.2) 


.0881 


.050 


(2.2) 



eite of eetablltbwe 



RFST COPV WMLhaU 



PubU.c 






b 


i 




-.5841 - 


.034 


(3.6) 


.1914 


.oil 


(0.4) 


-^9399 -.003 


(0.0) 


.1617 


.017 


(0.9) 


.3561 


.019 


(1.2) 


-.4215 -.032 


(3.4) 


.8266 


.054 


(10.2) 


.8259 


.044 


(6.4) 


.2124 


.013 


(0.5) 


-.0037 


-.000 


(0.0) 



-.0449 


-.015 


(0.2) 


-.0674 


-.021 


(0.5) 


-.0651 


-.024 


(0.7) 


1.0256 


.254 


(72.5) 


.2853 


.086 


(7.4) 


-.0248 


-.015 


(0.2) 


.1426 


.047 


(2.2) 


-.071* 


-.022 


(0.5) 


•^.2204 


-.1)76 


(6.0) 


0.6870 


-.044 


(1.9) 




8 b 
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TABU 14 

Sunmry of Cmnnontc*! CotreUtlon A;*ly"« o£ 
™b lUcrulta-nt tnd Job Trtltt. by S.ctor 




I. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17, 

18. 



Job lUcruitMnt ttethod* with 
Percnt No Colltgt *nd P«cenc lUl. In Job 
Add: Methodical 

Manual D«xtarity 
Quick L«am«r 
Basic Lltaracy 
Advancad "tadars 
Basic Arithmatlc 
Excellant Math 
Spaclallaed Knowladga 
Cliant Relations 
Permanence 
Growth. Potential 
Good Team Members 
Proper Attitudes 
Dependable 
Good Judgment 
Can Supervise 
Other 



Private 

(IH3100) 
R2 (Rank) 

.20682 
.21083 
.21522 
.21893 
.23929 
.24937 
.22622 
.23034 
.24251 
.25093 
.22273 
.22365 
.22426 
^0688 
.20795 
.24760 
.23990 
.22995 



.32019 



(15) 
(14) 
(13) 
(5) 
(2) 
(9) 
(7) 
(4) 

(1) 
(12) 

(11) 
(10) 
(17) 
(16) 
(3) 
(6) 




'JUS 

.11337 
.04396 
.16286 



(35. 4t) 
(13. 7X) 
(50. 9X) 



Public 
(11-978) 
R2 (Rank) 



.28194 
.28295 
.28266 
.29439 
.28342 
'.31391 
.33301 
.31182 
.32086 
.30480 
.30Q28 
• .30187 
.30849 
.28257 
.28481 
.33336 
.35346 
.31587 



(15) 
(16) 
(12) 
(14) 
(6) 
(3) 
(7) 
(4) 
(9) 
(11) 
(10) 

(^) 
(17) 
(13) 
(2> 
(1) 
(5) 



.4401 6 
738^ 



.15822 
.05612 
.22582 



(33. 9Z) 
(12. TZ) 
(51. 3X) 
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TABLE 15' 

Sunntry of Cannonlc*! Correlation Analyses of 
Job Recruitment and Job Traita, by Sector 



1. 

2. 

3. 

U, 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 



Ten Job Recruitment Methods with 
Percent College Dgree and Percent Male in Job 
Add: Methodical 

Manual Dexterity 

Quick Learner 

Basic Literacy- 
Advanced Readers 

Basic Arithmetic 

Excellent Math 

Specialized Knowledge 

Client Relations 

Permanence 

Growth Potentiil 

Good Team Member 

Proper Attitudes 

Dependable 

Good Judgement 

Can Supervise 

Other . 



19. 



20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 



Add: All 17 Traits 



Ten Methods with 17 Job Traits 
UHIQUE (Traits) 
UNIQUE {7, college, Zmale) 
JOINT 



Private 
(N-3100) 
R2 (Rank ) 



.18334 

.18609 

.188A5 

.20286 

.22901 

.23797 

.21659 

.21907 

.22399 

.24180 

.20495 

.20794 

.20684 

.18353 

.18384 

.23611 

.22165 

.21180 



il660 



(15) 

(14) 

(13) 

(4) 

(2) 

(8) 

(7) 

(5) 

(1) 

(12) 

(10) 

(11) 

(17) 

(16) 

(3) 

(6) 

HI. 



.27623 
.13326 
.0i037 
.14297 



(42. IZ) 
(12. 8Z) 
(45. 2Z) 



Public 
(IH978) 
R2 (Rank) 



.31588 

.31711 

.31596 

.33289 

.32164 

.34023 

.36349 

.34515 

.33375 

.33595 

.32385 

.33539 

.33692 

.31592 

.31828 

.36727 

.37037 

.35266 



.45195 



(15) 

(16) 

(11) 

(13) 

(6) 

(3) 

(5) 

(10) 

(8) 

(12) 

(9) 

(7) 

(17) 

(14) 

(2) 

(1) 



.38404 
~L607 
.06791 
.24797 



(30. IZ) 
(15.0Z) 
(54. 9Z) 



\ 
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TABI.K 16 

How ►itplovi r Ri crulliK nl hcxhodn ntt HtUitti to Kact and Rthnlr Cowpoiil t Ion of Jobii* 

Willi Twn DMitrolM,^ By S«rior 



1nd«p«ndtnt VariabU 

(Job K«erul|tMent Hoihrd) • 

1. frUndn of k«ploy««« 

2. School f 1# fMnt; 

3. Profcaatonal organisationa 

4. Civil Sarvlc.a 

Public tBploy«Mnt aarvtca 

6. Privata amployMtir aarvicc 

7. CoMunity groupa 
a. Hadia ada 

9. WaU-ina 

10, Unloni 



11. Friends of eaploya^a ' 

12. School placcairnt 

II. Profcaaiofial organisat iona 

14. Civil Sarvica 

15. Pubiic amployMnt aarvlca 

16. Private enployMnt aarvlca 

17. Coavuntty groupa 
la. Hadia ada 

19. Valk-ina 

20. Uniona 



l'ii'#t«.<.»fAl'».) 
b 1 




0 


a 




f 


Total 0^4078) 
b • 


P 


.0004 


s^.002 


I 0.0) 




• 040 


/ 
\ 


1.6) 


-.0025 


-.012 


(0.6) 


.00)0 


.014 


1 o.n) 


-.0077 


*.036 


( 


l.i) 


.0002 


!ooi 


(0.0) 


-.0040 


-.015 


( 0.7) 


-.168 


^.066 


( 


3.9) 


-.0080 


-.030 


(3.6) 


.0140 


.037 


( 4.4) 


.0041 


.024 


( 


0.6) 


.0086 


.038 


(4.7) 


.0066 


« >i 
.033 


( 3.5) 


,0040 


.020 


( 


0.4) 


.0062 


.031 


(4.1) 


-.0065 


-.023 


( 1.7) 


.0182 


.04S 


( 


2.1) 


-.0019 


-.006 


(0.2) 


.0291 


.126 


(51.3) 


,0066 


.010 


( 


0.9) 


.0228 


.098 


(41.1) 


-.0125 


-.065 


(12.8) 


-.0131 


-.063 


< 


4.0) 


-.0128 


-.065 


(17.3) 


.0098 


.046 


( 6.6) 


.0077 


.033 


( 


1.1) 


.0091 


.041 


(7.1) 


.0064 


.02) 


( 1.6) 


.0173 


^ .OSO 


( 


2.5) 


.0095 


.032 


(4.2) 







Dependent Variable - 


Percfnt Hliipanlc In the 


Job 








Privatt (l»-3100) 
b 1 


P 


Publlf 
b 


1 


, F 


Total (IH4078) 
b 1 


P 


.0024 


.015 


(0.8) 


.0059 


.035 


(1.2) 


.0032 


.020 


(1.6) 


-.0004 


-.002 


(0.0) 


.0004 


.00? 


(0.0) 


.0001 


.000 


(0.0) 


.0001 


.oo.x 


(0.0) 


.0076 


.040 


(1.4) 


.0024 


.012 


(0.6) 


.0083 


.030 


(2.8) 


-.00A6 


-.053 


(2.7) 


-.0022 


-.013 


(0.5) 


-.0027 


-.Cii 


(1.1) 


.0057 


.039 


(1.4) 


-.0001 


-.001 


(0.0) 


.0026 


:0]3 


(0.5) 


.0123 


.042 


(1.7) 


.0042 


.019 


(1.5) 


-.0013 


-.007 


(0.2) 


.0149 


.09? 


(8.2) 


.0040 


.023 


(2.2) 


-.0064 


-.044 


(6.0) 


.0030 


.020. 


(0.4) 


-.0041 


-.028 


(3.1) 


.0050 


.032 


(j.l) 


-.00Z2 


-.013 


(0.2) 


.0030 


.019 


(1.4) 


.0050 


.024 


(1.7) 


.0049 

* 


.019 


(0.4) 


.0054 


.024 


(2.4) 



7^0 control varlablaa are Parent with no cnlleM in the Job, and l-oreent I. tl« iob. A dUhuto«,u. v.riabl. for ,rl«.t. or public a.ctot I. 

added to tha total analyaaa aa a control. 
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TabU 17 



Summary of Cannonlcal CorraUtion Analyst! 
of Ptrcant Black la tha Job 





Private 


Sector 


(N*JXOO) 


Public Sector (N-978) 


Cannonlctl , 


CANVI 


CANV2 


CANV3 


CANVI 


CAMV2 


CAWV3 








First Sec: 
^1. Friends 


-.083 


-.043 


-.096 


.091 


-.054 


NS 


2. Sch. placement 


.541 


-.125 


.143 


-.677 


.528 




3. Prof. orgs. 


.372 


.282 


.155 


-.402 


.660 




A. Civil serv. 


-.011 


.110 


.187 


.200 i 


.303 




3, ruoi* serv. 


-.417 


-.142 


-.413 


.273 


-.177 ' 




6. Pri. serv. 


.196 


.066 


-.033 


.093 


-.437 




7, Cofflmunity 


-.086 


-.302 


.9U*» 


.206 


• I/O 




8. Ads 


.267 


-.166 


-.445 


-.124 






9. Walk- in 


-.078 


-.487 


.025 


.141 


-.J98 




.10. Unions 


-.191 


. 700 


r\QA 
.UoU 


.030 






• 

Second Sec: 
11. no college 


-.942 


-.202 


• 

-.331 


.9*'l 


.015 




in job 














12. *. male in 


-.182 


.964 


•213 - 


.035 


.941 




. job 
13. Dlack in 


-.117 


-.209 


.986 


.144 


-.258 




job 














Eigenvalue 


.20.9 


.042 


.021 


.287 


.034 


.011 



I 

9 1 

erIc 
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TAblt 18 

SuflBAry of CanaonlcAl CoirrtUtlon AnAlytM 
of Peretat Hiapcaic in th« Job 




Public Sactot (N«978) 



CAnnonlcal 
VarUbltt 


CAWVl 


CAMV2 


CA11V3 




CA11V2 


First s«c< 
1. FrUndfl 


-.086 


.048 


-.220 


'.107 


• 107 


2. Sch..pUc«««nt 


.548 


.095 


.-.089 


.691 


*503 


3. Prof. orgi. 


.374 


-.304 


.022' 


.394 


-.690 


4. Civil a«rv. 


-.007 


-.152 


-.371 


— . JU70 


-.260 


5. Ptobl atrv. 


-.428 


.215 


.250 


-.278 


.223 


0. Ftl* Sftiv. 


.193 


-.074 


-.316 


-.079 


*355 


7 • Cottflsunity 


-.050 


.172 


■ .152" 


*.204 


-.297 


a. Ads 


.255 


.252 


.601 


.107 

* 


-.214 


9. Walk- 1(1 


.072 


.452 


-.655 


-.129 


#401 


10. Unions 


-.197 >. 


-.704 


-.024 


-.021 


/ 1 fx 

-.410 


Second 3ec: 
11. 5 Mo qoUfegvi In 


-.963 


,285 


.015 


-.997 


.092 


Jot> 












12. X male In job 


-.183 


-.975 


.941 


-.024 


-.995 


13, X Hispanic In 


«.022 


-.116 


-.258 


-.013 


-.150 


job 












Eigenvalue 


.207 


.042 


.005 


.282 


.033 



CAMV3 

-.300 
.186 
-.157 

.576 , 
-.010 
-.282 
-.770. 

.137 

.313 

.034 



.102 

.112 
-.994 

.017 
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TAblt 19 

How Ci^loytt RAct li Rtlaetd to Job SMtch MoeSiodft, 
vlth TWO Cotttrolit* by S«etor 




12. RttUtivM 

13. FrUndt 

School placttMOt 

15. Profosalonal ott«' 

16. CivU Scrvlco 

17. Public wpl. Mrv. 

18. PriT«c« ««pl. ••tv, 

19. Co—mi ty group! 

20. »WU ad« 

21. Walk-lo 

22. Uoloiui 



Uca iBdopittdant Variablt: Blaclr Vhif («0) 



Dopottdaat V«n«blo 
(Job SMtch (tochod) 


PrivatA (N-3X0O) 


(Public (K-978) 


b 


1 


P 


b 


B 


r 


lo MMtlVti 


-.0122 


-.016 


(0.8) 


.0224 


.033 


(1.0) 


2. fritods 


-.0095 


-.010 


(0.3) 


.0206 


.023 


(0.5) 


3. ScAool plACMlftOt 


.0122 


.023 


(1.6) 


-.0276 , 


-.040 


(i.r 


* 

S - - ^ ^ ^ % *A 

4. rroCMSloaAi orgi. 


.0068 


.028 


(2.5) 


-.0065 


-.026 


(0.6; 


S. ClvU Sonrico 


.0072 


.053 


(8.7) 


-.0316 


-.040 


(X.5) 


6. Public Mpi. •crv. 


.0583 


.118 


(43.5) 


.0188 


.033 


(l.O) 


7. fttw oapl. Mnr. 


.014'' 


33 


(3.4) ^ 


-.0054 


-.033 


(l.O) 


a. Cii— inity groupo 


• 


.036 


(4.0) 


.0027 


.096 


. (8.5) 


9. ttedU Ada 


.0152 


-.023 


(1.6) 


-.0156 


-.031 


(0.9) 


10. W/%lk-ia 


-.0481 


-.048 


(7,3) 


-.493 


-.051 


(2.4) 


il. Uniono 


.0014 


.005 


(O.l) 


-.0016 


-.022 


(0.5) 



Ethnicity IndopondBnt VArlAble 
PriVf (N«3100) 



HitPAtiic (-1) Whif ("0) 
(Public (!l*978) 



.0041 
.0100 
-.0101 
-.0036. 
.0077 
.0478 
.0106 
.0027 
-.0247 
-.0344 
.0026 



.004 
.009 
-.016 
-.013 
.048 
.081 
.021 
.016 
-.031 
-.029 
.008 



(0.1^ 
(0.2) 

. (0.8)' 
(0.3) 
(6.8) 

(20.2) 
(1.3) 
(J. 7) 
(2.9) 
(2.6) 
(0.2) 



.0040 
.0059 
-.0073 
-.0046 
-.0755 
.0588 
-.0098 
.0373 
-.0060 
.0125 
.001* 



.006 
.006 
-.010 
-.017 
-.089 
.093 
-.056 
.124 
-.011 
.012 
.011 



(0.0) 
(0.0) 
(0.1) 
(0.3) 
(V.3) 
(8.0) 
(2.8) 
(14.2) 
(0.1) 
(0.1) 
(0.1) 



*Two control v«rUblot - IndividuAl'i oducationAl attAinmont (1 - high ochool, ? • 
3 - collAgo dogroo), lodividuAl'f atx (1 • m»lo, 0 - f aaaIo) . 
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TARLK 20 

H<m P«rloyr M«r«UiM.nt Hrthodi. .r^ Krlfltrd to frcenl lUck In th. Job.. I»y MurnUon Uv.t and 8.clor. 



Pi*ivnt« Sector 



Job ll«crultMn( HtChod 



b I F 



SSf** ColjjtRt Jo b« <t »-7«» 



1. 


rrlendt of wploytM 




.022 


( 1.0) 


-.009 


-.005 


2. 


Srhooi plAC«Mnl Mrvlc« 


.0037 


.016 


( 0.4) 


.0083 


.004 


3. 


rrnftMional organ i«At ion* 


-.0109 


-.033 


( 2.2) 


-.(M)32 


-.ou 


4. 


CiVil S'lvict 


.0128 


.032 


( 1.9} 


.0161 


.M9 


5. 


Public •■^loytttnc tervict 


.0057 


.029 


< l» 


.0073 


.042 


6. 


Frivata c«|>loy»«nt Mrvica 


-.0046 


-.014 


K 0.4) 


.0070 


.011 


7. 


Cowunicy groups 


.0259 


.105 


(2?. 8) 


.0343 


.172 


a. 


M«dla ada 


-.0101 


-.049 


( 4.7) 


-.0127 


-.074 


9. 


Walk-ina 


.0106 


• 047 


( 4.3) 


.0113 


.061 


10. Union r«f«fraU 


-.0051 


-.018 


( 0.6) 


.0118 


.044 



— 

( 0.0)^' 

< l/S ) 
( 0.1) 
( \.9) 
(1.3) 
( C.8) 
<23.4) 

< 4.3) 

< 2.9) 
( 1.5) 



fublic Sector 



b B f 



11. lends of eaployeaa 


.6001 


.000 


( 


0.0> 


i0OI2 


-.006 


12.Sc1k)o1 plAceMnt acrvlce 


-.0100 


-.040 


( 


0.7) 


.0094 


.046 


1). Profcatlonai brf^anisai ionn 


-.0292 


-.088 


( 


3.f») 


-.0)00 


-.109 


14. Civil Service 


.«>082 


.049 


( 


i.l) 


.0187 


.115 


15. Public employment iervice 


.00;? 


.015 


( 


0.6) 


.0194 


.102 


16. Private cwploywent service 


.0256 


.065 


< 


2.0) 


-.0071 


-.017 


i;.CoHMinity groups 


.0099 


.043 


( 


0.9) 


.0177 


.087 


18.Hedla ads 


-.0182 


-.086 


( 


3.5) 


-.0086 


-.045 


l9.WaU-lns 


.0116 


.049 


( 


I.l) 


.0187 


.086 


20. Union rsfsrrala 


.0263 


.079 


( 


2.9) 


.0308 


.082 



~ b B F 



( 0.0) 
( O.'S) 
( 3.U 
( 3.1) 
( 2.?) 
( 0.1} 
(19) 
( 0.^) 
( 1.9) 
( 1.7) 



r.ot l«n. l>.g r.. Joba (l»-i5B) 

b ' • r 





-.oaa 


( 4.5) 


.OOAS 


.052 


( 1.5) 


.0063 


.034 


( 0.6) 


.0126 


.042 


( 0.9) 


.0163 


.090 


( 4.7) 


-.0131 


-.063 


( .3) 


.0)67 


.171 


(17.6) 


-.{^126 


-.075 


( 3.2) 


.0096 


.052 


( 1.6) 


.0532 


.176 


(18.7) 



C«1J tfiy De|t«« Job* (t *'292) 
'V ~ • F 



-.0313 . 


-.151 


( 


6.9) 


-.0145 


-.0^9 


( 


1.3) 


.0045 


.021 


( 


0.1) 


-.0)04 


..063 


( 


1.2) 


-.0122 


-.063 


< 


1.2) 


.0096 


.027 


( 


0.2) 


-.0051 


-.024 


( 


0.2) 


-.0024 


-.012 


( 


0.0) 


-.0029 


-.013 


( 


0.0) 


-.0040 


-.012 


( 


0.0) 



no colU»e In tli« lob or f.rc.ot with collm* a.grej tn the l"b. 
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TAHI i: 21 

llifw Fmptoyrr Hi»»i ml lim»n< MrtlifiiU .ir#' Nf»i.ilr<l tn Prrri-nr lllnpAnlr In thi» Job, By Mm wMon l^-vel nnd Srrtnr* 















Private Sertor 




«. » . . . 


, i 


- • 








Job Kecrultmrnt Hvthnd 


lllsh School John 




Sonr Col Icce .lobs 


(M-790) 


Col lejy? 


Decree wobs 


(N'558) 








b 


B 




1 

• 


b 


B 


F 


b 


B 


r 




1. 


Friends of emptuvres 


.0016 


.021 


( 


O.B) 


-.0090 


- . 000 


( 0.0) 


.0009 


.011 


( 0.1) 




2. 


School pl4irePK*nt nervier' 


.0020 


.011 


( 


0.2) 


-.OOIA 


-.010 


(0.1) 


-.0001 


>.001 


( 0.0) 




J. 


rrofennlonAl organisations 


.0002 


.001 


( 


0.0) 


.0005 


.001 


( 0.0) 


.0036 


.039 


( 0.8) 




4. 


Civil service 


.00)5 


.005 


( 


0.0) 


.017B 


.075 


( 4.4) 


.0132 


.088 


( 4.3) 




5. 


Public ewploywent service 


-.0049 




( 


f.9). 


.0060 


.047 


( l.B) 


.0000 


.000 


( 0.0) 




6. 


frlvate efsflnyvient nrrvlre 


.0026 


.010 


( 


0.2) 


.00R1 


.051 


( 2.1) 


-.0012 


-.032 


( 0.6) 




1. 


CossMjnity groups 


-.0062 


-^011 


( 


2.0) 


.Oil'* 




( 6.7) 


.00)3 


.014 


( 0.1) 




6. 


Hedia sds 


-.00H4 


-.053 


( 


5.4) 


* . .*75 


-.061 


( 2.9) 


-•0028 


-.03^ 


( 0.6) 




9. 


Walk-ins 


.0018 


.010 


( 


0.2) 


.0165 


.122 


(11.8) 


-.0019 


-.021 


( 0.2) 




10. 


Union referrals 


.0015 


...007 


( 


0.1) 


.0195 


.099 


( 7.8) 


.0050 


.034 


( 0.6) 





Fubtlc Sector 



^9* I'Pge Pcyret Jobs (H"292) 







b 


B 


K 


b 


B 


F 


b 


1 


r 


11. 


Friends of enployees 


.0125 


.062 


( 1.8) 


.0105 


.060 


( 0.9) 


-.0067 


-.035 


( 0.9) 


12. 


School placement service 


-.0047 


-.021 


( 0.2) 


.0101 


.060 


( 0.9) 


.0078 


.064 


( 1.1) 


13. 


frofessional organlxat Pk)s 


.0069 


.026 


( 0.3) 


.01.0 


.136 


( 4.8) 


.0050 


.041 


( 0.5) 


14. 


Civil Service 


-.0216 


- 158 


(11.8) 


-.0123 


-:092 


( 2.0) 


.0128 


.131 


( 5.0) 


15. 


fiiblic cfi^ioywent service 


.002) 


.013 


( O.l) 


.0063 


.040 


J 0.4) 


.0114 


.100 


( 2.9) 


16. 


Private asiploysient service 


.0016 


.005 


( 0.0) 


.0176 


.052 


( 0.7) 


.0270 


.129 


( 4.9) 


17. 


Coassunit^f groups 


.0064 


.014 


( 0.5) 


.0185 


.109 


( 1.1) 


.0174 


.139 


( 5.7) 


I8« 


Hadia ads 


.0060 


.035 


( 0.6) 


-.0023 


-.014 


( 0.0) 


.0051 


.044 


( 0.6) 


lf« 


Walk-ins 


.0007 


.004 


( 0.0) 


-.0064 


-.036 


( 0.3) 


-.0035 


-.026 


( 0.2) 


20. 


Union referrals 


.0093 


.033 


(0.6) 


-.0126 


-•040 


( 0.4) 


-.0003 


-.001 


( 0.0) 



Dvp.nd.nt varlahl. - f.rc.nt Nl.panic In th. Job; Independent v.rtablcB " nnte Job r#<THitiiM!nt wtlmd. Percent wale In the Job, and aith Percent 
with no cnllpfte In th." Job or Percent »ilth rollrne deitre* In th. Job. 
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TABLE 22 

Perctnt of Workers Uhc Used FrUnds or lUlatlvsi 

9 

to Find Their Job, by Sector and 
tfork«r*s R^p** S«ae and Educational Attainmsnt 
(Samp la siza shown in paranthaaaa) 



Private Sector 



Public Sector 
BUcke Whites 



.41 (104) .35 (51) 
.37 (83) .35 (49), 
.36 (63) .28 (99) 



93 



Frianda 



<1) 

1. NO 

2. NO 



TAILI 23 

Job R«e« Ci>i»o.ltlon and Uh« »«t« tot Hack Ml|h School Ortauatot. ly Um of 
Sotroiotod and Daaatraiatad Social Ifatnorkaj Frlvata Sactor, Nalaa and ttm Ut. 




Ml|h School 
Mca Com* 

(2) 
SEG 
DESCC 



■lack Halo, Hiah School Craduataa , >tivat> Sactor 



Intarpratatlon 

of II). and (2) 

<3) 

Mot Uaa Black Frlanda 
Nor>ac Whlta Frlanda 



Farcant 
Whita of Job 

(*) 
.534 (91) 
.504 (46) 



Farcant 
Whlta of Flf 

(5) 
.636 (84) 
.622 (43) 



Hourly 
WaKa Now 

(6) 
6.66 (91) 
6.42 (46) 



Hourly 
Wa g a Eatll>r 

(7) 
4.67 (100) 
4.78 (49) 



YES 



4. YES 



5. MO 

6. MO 



SEG 
DESE6 



SEG 
DESEG 



Uat Black Frlanda 
Uaa Vhlta Frlanda 



.488 (34) 
.547 (25) 



.514 (32) 
.697 (26) 



Black Fa«ala. Hlah School Craduat aa. Frlvata Sactor 
Mot Uaa Black Frlanda .470 (87) .549 (77) 

Not Use Whlta Frlanda .507 (53) .580 (48) 



6.03 (35) 
7.73 (23) 



5.08 (92) 
4.81 (58) 



4.89 (36) 
5.12 (31) 



3.79 (79) 
3.62 (56) 



3 



7. YES 

8. YES 



DESEG 



Use Black Friends 
Uae White Friends 



.440 (41) 
.580 (17) 



.530 (38) 
.668 (15) 



5.42 (43) 
4.82 (18) 



3.38 (44) 
3.32 (18) 
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BEST COPY 



1 JU 



